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“UNIQUE” REVOLVING SURFACE CHALKBOARDS 
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The illustration shows two Type No.! 
““Unique’’ Revolving Surface Chalkboards 
fitted side by side in a Commercial Subjects 
Classroom. 

Each surface revolves independently, and 
as the four sections of each surface are 
ruled as Ledger, Journal, Cash Book, etc., 
a complete lesson in the posting from 
one book to another is easily and quickly 
demonstrated. One or more sections can 
be left blank, if desired. 

For details of full range of standard 
“*Unique”’ Revolving Surface Chalkboards, 
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— amusing | Check your FILING SYSTEM 
against this 
EFFICIENCY CHECK LIST 


() Are all your records within easy reach ? 
[) Is the filing system you use adaptable—or do 
unwieldy cabinets impose restrictions, prevent 


appearance | 


“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 


It seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the | improvement ? 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs CJ Do filing cabinets contribute to the floor-space 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means problem in your office ? 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a [) Would you ask a girl to move your records and 
glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitted, filing cabinets ? 


as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury.” C) Records grow—do you wish yours wouldn’t ? 


C) Do all the drawers slide smoothly, open easily 
every time ? 

( Are your drawers so crammed that removing or 
inserting folders is hard work ? 


NOT SATISFIED? THEN YOU NEED 


| Qusselock 


| Filing Cabinets and Equipment 





If you are not satisfied with your answers to any of 
these questions, it is worthwhile investigating Amse- 
lock Filing Cabinets and Equipment. Available in 
standard sizes or on specially designed models for 
National Health Records, heavy-gauge steel Amselock 
Filing Cabinets interlock to form rigid assemblies of 
any shape and size. Full details and specifications 
of Amselock Equipment—are given in the illustrated 
Amselock Catalogue, available on request. See for 
yourself how Amselock can solve your filing problem 








So, in 1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 
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“They smile when they pay me...” 


“T can tell a lot from the way a customer pays his bill. 
Here they always have a smile for me-I can see 
they’re satisfied and I know they'll be back because 
the meal’s been a good one right from the soup to sweet. 
“Good desserts are particularly important if you want 
to build up a regular trade. The last course is always 
the one the customer remembers best—that’s why we 
make absolutely sure it’s really good by using 
Symington’s products, Symington’s Table-Creams, 
Jelly Crystals and Custard Powder. They make it 
easy for us to offer plenty of varied, interesting sweets 
and charge very reasonable prices. 

“Of course, Symington’s service doesn’t begin at the 
end of the meal; their famous soups and Sym Gravy 
are every bit as popular with our regulars. ‘Take it 
from me~Symington’s means satisfied customers . .” 


if you have a catering problem... 
or if you would like your local Symington’s Catering 
Representative to call, write to the address below. 
The Symington’s Man is at Your Service. 


Table-Creams 
Raspberry - Strawberry « Lemon - Chocolate - Vanilla 
Coffee - Orange - Banana « Caramel. 7 lb. tins 16/6. 
Also in 2 lb. tins. 


Jelly Crystals 
Raspberry - Strawberry - Lemon - Orange - Greengage 
Black Currant + Pineapple « Cherry. 7 lb. tins 15/6. 
Also in 2 lb. tins. 


S$ YM ] N G TO N J S$ Table-Creams and Jelly Crystals 


W. Symington & Co. Ltd., Market Harborough, Leicestershire. Est. 1827 
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National Council for Technological 
Awards 


Not be able to hold our place in the world unless we 
transform our technical education, says Lord Hives 


Concurrently with the issue, earlier this month, of the 
first report of the Council, Lord Hives the chairman, 
held a Press conference with the object, he said, of 
giving something of the background to the report and a 
reminder of what the Diploma in Technology is and why 
it came into being. 

‘ University education ’’ said Lord Hives “‘ has always 
been regarded as the peak of our educational system. 
Technical colleges, despite the good work they have done 
for so many years and the many leaders of industry they 
have produced, have been regarded very much as second 
strings, and it is no use ignoring the fact that even the 
leading colleges have had buildings or scales of staffing, 
or equipment, inferior to universities. The Government 
have now made it very clear that they are determined to 
remedy these defects, as far as they can be remedied by 
Government action alone and to enable the major 
colleges to stand alongside the universities as fully 
effective partners. 

‘“‘ Tf the technical college student is to be regarded 
with the same esteem as his university colleague, then 
he must have received an equally good education and 
ultimately gain a qualification which in the eyes of his 
fellows is the equivalent in standing toa university degree. 


University Standard for Technological Degrees 

‘‘ For many years the only qualification of university 
standard available to students in technical colleges has 
been the London University external degree. This 
covers a limited number of technologies only and suffers 
from the disadvantages inherent in external control, 
namely that syllabuses and examinations are controlled 
by a body outside the technical colleges conducting the 
courses. The National Council for Technological Awards 
was set up by the Minister of Education in 1955, as an 
independent self-governing body, to create and adminis- 
ter awards for technical college students, which by their 
own character would .command the confidence of 
student, teacher and employer alike, but, at the same 
time, would give much greater opportunity for freedom 
and initiative to the technical colleges. So far the 





Council have established a first award only, the Diploma 
in Technology. The Council set high standards from 
the outset both with regard to the academic content of 
the course and the environment of the college where it 
could be conducted. A special feature of the Diploma 
in Technology is that it leaves technical colleges and the 
industries they serve, free to plan the education of their 
students. A logical development is the sandwich 


.course with the integrated practical training in industry 


and academic study to which the Report refers. 

“It is now eighteen months since the ‘’ Dip.Tech.,”’ 
was born. It was in May, 1956, that the National 
Council for Technological Awards issued its memorandum 
on the conditions governing the approval of courses for 
the Diploma in Technology. Now we have 965 students 
studying for it in eleven colleges, following thirty-seven 
courses. In June, 1958, one of these colleges—the 
Birmingham College of Technology—will establish the 
second landmark in the history of the Dip.Tech. by 
conducting the first Final examinations. There will only 
be a trickle of students then ; but we have 526 students 
already in the first year of their courses. This, of 
course, is only a beginning. We must aim at many 
times more than that. 


5,000 Scientists and 7,000 Technologists a Year 

‘“‘ We are producing at present about 5,000 scientists 
a year, of whom about 1,000 come from the technical 
colleges ; and nearly 7,000 technologists a year, of whom 
about 5,000 come from technical colleges. So the 
colleges are already responsible for 20 per cent. of the 
total supply of scientists and 70 per cent. of the total 
supply of technologists. 

“The aim is to double the output of scientists and 
technologists by expanding both the universities and the 
technical colleges. We don’t know yet exactly how big 
the university expansion is going to be, but the target 
for the technical colleges is to increase their annual 
output of technologists from 5,000 to about 9,000 to 
serve this country’s needs. This is from all kinds of 
courses—part-time, full-time and sandwich. 
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“It is not sufficient to think only of the supply of 
technologists for our own country. We must be able 
to provide personnel for the young and under-developed 
countries of the world. 

‘“Most of the present 5,000 have done part-time 
courses. I am not running these courses down—far 
from it. Anyone in industry will tell you that some of 
our best engineers have been trained in a part-time 
course—working four days a week, studying in a college 
on the other day, and maybe a couple of evenings as well. 
But this is not a method of study which can produce 
large numbers: it takes an exceptional man to acquire 
a really broad and comprehensive engineering education 
by such a means. What we need are many more 
full-time and sandwich courses in the colleges, with an 
annual entry of 5,000—6,000. 


Sandwich Courses Development 

‘1 am glad to say that sandwich courses show every 
sign of developing rapidly. The Diploma in Technology 
is going to be the key to this development because it is 
the seal of quality. Not all sandwich course students 
will take the Dip.Tech., but it is to be hoped that a 
growing proportion will. Put it thisway : the Dip.Tech. 
students will be the ‘‘ honours *’ students of technology. 

‘‘So our 526 first-year students represent a pretty 
modest beginning. But we have insisted on high 
standards, and maintained them throughout; we are 
sure this is right. The fact that forty-nine courses have 
been approved out of eighty-three submitted, confirms 
tha* these high standards are also realistic. I see the 
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Dip.Tech. as a means of raising the standards generally 
in the technical college world and infusing a new spirit 
into it. 

‘ I think the Government’s plans for the expansion of 
the technical colleges are on the right lines. They are 
ambitious and imaginative. But anyone who has 
visited many of the colleges knows how much there is 
to be done at most of them before we can claim to have 
a first-class system of advanced technological education 
throughout the country. We have got to build a lot of 
new buildings, strengthen the teaching staffs, introduce 
a more liberal atmosphere into the education and develop 
much closer links between the colleges and industry. 

‘ The colleges have been doing a good job, often in 
very depressing circumstances. What they need now is 
stimulation and encouragement. 


Industry must Help 

‘‘ Dealing first with students, the number of large 
industrial organisations supporting courses leading to 
the Diploma in Technology is steadily increasing, but 
there are many firms which have yet to make their 
contribution. It is no good leaving the job entirely to 
the big firms. If we do, there will not be enough 
technologists to go round. And if there are industries 
which have yet to make up their minds about the 
importance of training technologists, I would ask them 
to examine their future developments in terms of new 
processes and new materials. 

‘“‘ Then staff. I have heard it said again and again 
that one of the main aims of courses leading to the 
Diploma in Technology should be to train young men 
skilled in production and design. We all know that 
good designers and production engineers are scarce 
enough in the industrial field, and the shortage in colleges 
is acute. May I impress on industry that if it wants 
the students with the best training the colleges must 
have the best teachers. It is up to industrial organisa- 
tions to strain every nerve to release at least for part-time 
teaching work in technical colleges, those experienced 
members of their staff who not only have the specialist 
knowledge, but, by their personalities and the jobs they 
are doing in industry, can inspire the young student. 

“ T have, so far, talked about what industry might do, 
but I do not think a local education authority can 
expect industrialists to be interested in the development 
of a college, unless they are given a positive and con- 
structive role to play as members of the governing bodies 
of the colleges. I am certain that industrial representa- 
tives can do much to assist in ensuring that the nation 
gets the best value for the large sums of public money 
now being spent on technical education. 

‘* | hope that the Council’s Report will convince school 
teachers, and others in the world of education, that 
courses in technical colleges are appropriate for their best 
boys and girls and that my Council intend to ensure 
that the Diploma in Technology will be a hall-mark of 
distinction. 

** To sum up, we shall never be able to meet the world 
challenge unless we put a much bigger effort into techni- 
cal education than we have done yet. _It’s not just a 
job for enthusiasts and specialists. We've got to get it 
across to everyone—industry, the schools and the public 
—that we are not going to be able to hold our place in 
the world unless we transform our technical education.” 
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The Teaching of English in West 
and East Berlin 


By Max GorDON 


At the age of ten, that is, two years before they leave 
the primary school, all the children of West Berlin must 
choose to study a foreign language. Ninety per cent. 
elect to study English, and those who have decided on 
French or Latin may begin the study of English as a 
second language at twelve or as a third language at 
fourteen. 

The qualifications of the teachers in the primary 
(Grundschule) school vary greatly. The great majority 
have learnt English at school, but not all teachers who 
have passed through the Teachers’ Training College or 
received the emergency training give English instruction. 
Those who are keen or prove themselves to be particu- 
larly good arrange to take the classes of other teachers. 
The same is true in the secondary modern school. Some 
of the men have been in England or America as prisoners 
of war, and their understanding of English is, therefore, 
of a high standard. 

The English standard is high, and, according to my 
observations higher than the French standard in the 
secondary modern and secondary technical schools. 
Which indicates that it is unwise to claim that what is 
possible in English instruction in Germany should be 
possible in French instruction in England. The learning 
of English is made easier than the learning of French by 
an absence of inflexions, of grammatical gender and 
irregular plurals. Again, the German child has the 
advantage of being aware of the difference in his own 
language of the various parts of speech, and his word 
order shows him what type of clause is claiming his 
attention. 

It is quite true to say also that the classical elements in 
the English vocabulary are more likely to be known to 
an intelligent German child than the native elements of 
the German vocabulary are likely to be known to an 
English child. The world has not been Aryanised as 
it has been Anglicised by means of the film, commerce, 
sport and shipping. This Anglicisation is an incentive 
to the German child to learn English, whereas the 
incentive for the English child to learn German is 
absent. 

In Germany, there are English and American news- 
papers on every bookstall in the big cities, there are 
public lectures in English in the allied information 
centres, in evening institutes and other places, and 
there are thousands of English speaking occupation 
forces in Berlin, as well as scattered throughout the 
country. 

In addition, most people will have visited England or 
America during some period of their lives, and the desire 
to visit England is very great. Thus the desire to learn 
English has a dozen different inspirations. 

The direct method of teaching is the method which 





prevails in all grades of schools. Grammar, however, is 
taught very thoroughly and is usually explained in 
German. Little or no use is made of translation from 
German into English, and an astonishing amount of 
teaching is by purely oral means. In homework, 
children prepare lessons, learn vocabulary or verbs, fill 
in gaps to illustrate grammatical points, or learn a song 
or poem by heart. 

The visual aids centre employs gramophone records, 
films and slides. Thus the teacher can play a record of 
Shakespeare’s songs or extracts from his plays, show a 
film of London or slides of Westminster Abbey. A 
method of teaching English which is very effective is 
that of putting on a play impromptu or after rehearsal. 
In the primary school the children may play the parts of 
farmyard fowls or animals. As for the secondary schools, 
they present plays by Wilde and other famous British 
authors. 

There are no set books, but it is generally expected 
that the German scholars who have passed through the 
higher forms of the secondary grammar school will have 
read in English two plays of Shakespeare and that they 
will possess a knowledge of certain aspects of English 
life. 

This is not surprising when it is realised that English 
history is studied in history lessons. There is no such 
thing in German schools as ‘‘ German history.’’ This is 
due not merely to an intelligent way of looking at 
history, but also to the impossibility of understanding 
German history without studying the history of the 
country’s land neighbours. As a result, every German 
child who has been through Grammar school has some 
understanding of political achievements in Britain. 

While the study of English has received many different 
kinds of encouragement in West Berlin, the position in 
East Berlin, is inevitably, very different. The teaching 
of Russian has been intensified in this sector and this 
has resulted in a neglect of English studies. 

Those responsible for arranging the broadcasts in 
English from Western Berlin for the schools in the Eastern 
zone believe that about 40 per cent. of the schools have 
no English at all, and that in the remaining 60 per cent. 
it is being allowed to die out from the bottom as the 
Russian learners advance up the schools. Conditions, of 
course, vary from school to school, according to the 
degree of resistance displayed. 

Understandably it is a disadvantage for anyone in the 
Eastern Zone to have been in Britain during the Nazi 
period, in no matter what innocent capacity, and a law 
of the East German Government forbids its citizens to 
have any contact with foreigners except through the 
Russian authorities. 

The books used for reading in English are two in 
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number and seem to have been chosen for political 
rather than language teaching purposes. They are 
‘‘ English School Life’’ and ‘‘ The Gordons,’’ books 
unknown to the English people. ‘‘ English School Life ’’ 
is a collection of lurid passages from Dickens, H. A. 
Vachell, Thomas Hughes and Bernard Shaw describing 
the dark side of English school life in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. These, somewhat incongruously, 
are followed by extracts from the Daily Worker and an 
essay by Mr. Green of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, which has been included without the author's 
permission. 

“The Gordons’’ is an original work of fiction by 
Frau Koditz, who lived throughout the Nazi regime as 
a refugee in England and worked, it seems, at the 
Bodleian. This work describes the miserable life of a 
family in London, and whilst the picture would not have 
been untrue of many families in distressed areas during 
the great slump, no references is made to the great im- 
provements which have taken place since the war. 

John Peat, a former correspondent of Reuter’s, 
edits a little news sheet in English, and whilst this is 





primarily intended for foreigners, it is also read in the 
Eastern Zone. Although there is a Russian newspaper 
for schools, there is no English equivalent. 


Other favourite authors are Jack London and Howard 
Fast. A book of extracts from American and English 
literature appeared in 1952, the selection being made for 
political reasons. Thus it included Jim’s escape from 
Mark Twain's ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn,’’ and excerpt from 
Stephen Crane’s ‘‘An Experiment in Misery,’’ and an 
extract from Sean O’Casey’s “‘ Inishfallen, Fare Thee 
Well.”’ There were several other pieces from famous 
American and British authors of a similar nature. 


Early in 1953, the Professor of English at Humboldt 
University lamented the neglect of English studies in the 
German Democratic Republic, and reminded his readers 
that the three daughters of Karl Marx knew Shakespeare 
by heart. 

Thus it is evident that in the Western Zone of Berlin 
everyone is studying English in school at one level or 
another, and that even in the East there is a determined 
effort to keep it alive. 





The Next Steps 


By Junius 


On this question there is bound to be wide divergencies of opinion and the publication of this article by 
Junius does not necessarily commit THE ScHooL GOVERNMENT CHRONICLE (0 the views here expressed. 


The Association of Education Committees has spoken. 
It has defined its policy with regard to the next steps. It 
has plumped for the establishment of County Colleges, 
whose buildings are to be started by the middle 1960's. 
It has also suggested that the compulsory school age 
might well not be raised until 1975. 


Policy Priority 

Many will remember the battles which were fought 
over the vital question of priority as between the “‘ rais- 
ing of the school leaving age to fifteen-plus’’ and the 
institution of the day continuation schools. Here was 
an issue which sharply divided educationists into two, 
well-defined camps. Industrial cities, like Birmingham, 
having the immediate requirements of industry in mind, 
desired the establishment of the day continuation school, 
but in the end other counsels prevailed. There were 
keen debates held in the annual gatherings of the A.E.C. 
and the various educational organisations. The N.U.T. 
set aside the Local Authorities’ Day at its Easter Con- 
ference for the staging of papers by well-known prota- 
gonists and again there was a first-class debate in which 
those favouring the raising of the age had a very good 
innings. 

Memorandum of Evidence 

In the Memorandum of Evidence prepared for the 
Central Advisory Council for Education (England), we 
note that there is no reason to doubt that a significant 
increase in the number of children continuing voluntarily 
at school beyond the age of fifteen will be achieved and 
then we are promised a considered view on the relative 
merits of raising the school leaving age to sixteen and 
operating the sections of the Education Act of 1944 





relating to county colleges. The case for the county 
colleges has been well and truly outlined—the closing 
of the gap from fifteen to eighteen providing an effective 
bridge from full-time schooling to full-time education ; 
the chances that building programmes will be fulfilled, 
D day being about eight years away; the “ training 
plant for teachers,’’ save the remark, capable of turning 
out the necessary ‘‘ hands ’’—let us at least be consistent 
—and everything in the school garden is to be lovely. 
And the matter has been approached purely on educa- 
tional grounds ! ! ! 


Merits of Raising the Age 


Are there any merits concerned with the raising of the 
school leaving age? If so, why have they not been 
stated, if only for consideration? The A.E.C. evidently, 
in the ultimate, does believe in the raising of the 
age, but suggests another D day, some seventeen 

hence. 

One reason advanced for priority is the earlier date of 
implementation. It has always been understood that 
the bulge will have through the secondary 
modern schools by 1962 or thereabouts and then there 
should be ample accommodation to allow for the decrease 
in the size of classes, and to free many teachers for that 
purpose and for the instruction of children who wish to re- 
main at school after fifteen-plus. To raise the age to 
sixteen-plus means to add on a year’s continuous and 
full time instruction of at least 40 teaching weeks, with 
a full share of all the amenities the school can provide, 
such as meals, milk, clubs, medical inspection and treat- 
ment, school journeys, sports, playing fields, and a host 
of other minor facilities: in short provision made 
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the finest deep fat fryer you can buy 


Cooks 3 times faster: 


Switch on and start cooking in exactly four 
minutes. The pilot light tells you that the 
Fri Fri is ready. A bell rings when food is 
cooked, and the powerful thermostatically 
controlled element makes sure the oil or fat 
never loses its original heat. Catering for num- 
bers? The Fri Fri Captain model cooks 230 lb. 
of chips per hour, or a mixed grill for forty to 
fifty people in five minutes. 
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Cooks 3 times safer: 

Touch the Fri Fri at its highest cooking tem- 
perature—anywhere. It is cool to the hand. 
Built-in draining racks and oil overflow en- 
sure the safety of the operator. Yes, the 
Fri Fri will cook safely even when your back is 
turned! And you can use the same oil again 
and again for fish, chips, chops and many 
other foods. It always stays fresh and clear. 


There are 11 Fri Fri models ranging from 5 pints — 14 gallons. 


Cooks 3 times cleaner: 


a 
Easy to keep clean, the Fri Fri con- # 826 
forms to strict hygienic standards. ' = 
Food never chars or clouds your oil, J 
because loose particles fall into a f 
cool zone below the element and are : 
then trapped in the filter. Noworries J 

about greasy walls and fumykitchens J 

either. The Fri Fri never burns, : 
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smokes, spits or smells unpleasant. 
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If you would like further details fill in this coupon and send it to: 


AGA HEAT LIMITED, 


Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1. 
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every day in a grammar school for children from fifteen 


to sixteen-plus. 
School Atmosphere 

All this provision would be forthcoming within the 
atmosphere of the school. This is very important ; it is 
the kind of atmosphere in which young people can 
advantageously develop mentally, morally, physically 
and spiritually, when passing through a critical age. 
It is the only atmosphere any decent parent would 
choose for his child, and if he had no choice, and could 
afford it, he would pay for a choice. What does the 
County College offer? The young person is compelled to 
attend for one whole day, or two half-days, in each of 44 
weeks in every year, or when the L.E.A. are satisfied that 
continuous attendance would be more suitable, for one 
continuous period of eight weeks, or two continuous 
periods of 4 weeks each in every year. In other words, 
he would attend roughly about one-fifth of the teaching 
time occupied each year at present, and in three years 
this would amount to three-fifths of the time. 


Employers 

Of course we are informed that this is a minimum as 
prescribed by the Act and if the employer is generous 
the young person might attend more frequently. There 
are employers and employers ! There are some who would 
perhaps co-operate in schemes which had a direct bearing 
on the work in hand, but to afford time off to pursue a 
general educational course, which is advocated by the 
A.E.C., and rightly so, would need the conviction and 
faith to move mountains in order to secure a major 
response. The history of the attempts to establish day 
continuation schools is worth a study. Employers were 
prepared to take full-time young people from other 
areas in preference to part-timers from their own. The 
extra day’s tuition meant little to them, except the loss 
of a day’s work. During those stirring days, which 
heralded the raising of the age from fourteen to fifteen 
educationists were informed of the wonderful inventions 
which were to lighten the burden of the worker of all 
degrees. The machine was to fulfil the erstwhile laborious 
task and the new burden would be to prevent boredom 
by the right use of leisure. In fact, someone invented a 
slogan—Education for leisure. 


New Processes 


Having in mind these new processes introduced conse- 
quent upon the unleashing of atomic power, is it our 
intention to continue the practice of directing our fifteen 
year olds to the works and factories ? At least the A.E.C. 
can promise them a sojourn until 1975. Surely, with the 
coming of automation and the marvellous inventions it 
brings in its train, the time has come to take stock of the 
human labour power and to start by eliminating the 
fifteen-plus as soon as this is possible. This can only be 
done through the legislation by the force of public 
opinion. Left to vested interests of any kind, processes 
will continue to function unless it can be proved that 
they are unprofitable. 


No Challenge 
The amazing part about the A.E.C. memorandum is 
that no-one appears to have challenged it in any shape 
or form, not even as to its validity on purely educational 
grounds. To argue that one-fifth, or even three-fifths of 





a year’s work can in any way be compared with that 
forthcoming from another year at school, is to argue 
that the part is greater than the whole. 

It is strange that L.E.A.’s themselves, pursuing dif- 
ferent policies and having different political outlooks, 
should have fully acquiesced in the contents of this 
memorandum without having both sides of the argu- 
ment stated. At least the members on the Executive of 
the A.E.C. might have enquired of the countries in 
the world which have a leaving age of sixteen-plus and 
of the effect of the last year at school. They might 
have considered the administrative arrangements re- 
quired to carry out these projects and the estimated 
cost in both cases. 


Teachers 


As far as can be ascertained, very little seems to have 
been said on these questions by the teachers. Do the 
teachers in the main consider that county colleges should 
be given priority? Have conditions so altered as to 
cause them to change their minds from the time when 
they were clamouring for a raising of the age to fifteen 
and a progressive raising of the age to sixteen when 
times became more propitious ? 


Careful Re-Examination 


The whole question calls for careful re-examination. 
It should be the aim of those engaged in the administra- 
tion of education to state the ideal and to fit the admini- 
strative process to it. The ideal should be concerned 
with the best type of education suitable for the age, 
ability and aptitude of the child. 

If we feel in our hearts that this county college part- 
time type of education does not bear comparison with 
that afforded by a gradual raising of the age, it is our 
bounden duty to say so and to await the evidence to the 
contrary—if any. 

The solution is to raise the age to sixteen by 1963; it 
was foreshadowed in the Act of 1944 and twelve years 
have elapsed since the Act came into force. 

Sub-normal children attend school to the age of 
sixteen-plus and it is time the child of average intelli- 
gence came into his own, and this can only be done by 
legislation. 

County Colleges could still be established in 1965 on 
a two-year basis, in the hope that young people would 
be encouraged to attend for half-time. This might 
appear to be a pious hope but it is a goal to be reached 
and would provide some pointer to the need or other- 
wise for the further raising of the school-leaving age. 

Perhaps this is a voice crying in the wilderness, but in 
the end, strange things often happen to voices. 


The National Union of Students has sent to the 
Minister of Education a Memorandum and a Survey of 
Student Expenditure setting out its proposals for 
changes in the State Scale of awards. These are now 
being considered by a Ministry Working Party. It is 
expected that early in the New Year the Minister’s 
decision will be announced on the rates of ts to be 
paid for the next three-year period, 1958-1961. The 147 
local education authorities all of whom now pay the 
State Scale for term-time maintenance will then be 
recommended to bring their awards in line with the 
new Ministry scales. 
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““THREE COOKS” SOUPS are better blended! 
says Henry Smith, F£.c.i., FA-E.C.l., F.inst.BB. 


In “Three Cooks” Soups you find the best of all possible ingredients—sun- 
ripened tomatoes, delicate asparagus and mushrooms, flavourful onions, spices 
and seasonings—skilfully blended as only “‘ Three Cooks ” know how. 

The hard work is done for you—add stock, water or milk and water and there’s 
the beginning to a memorable meal. No wonder that * Three Cooks ” soups have 
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1952. 
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Adult Education in a Modern Society 

The growing importance of adult education in all 
walks of life, and a suggestion that universities through- 
out the world should take a more active part in its 
development, are among points made in a report of a 
seminar published by the Ministry of Education on ‘* The 
Universities and Adult Education.”’ 

The seminar, organised by the U.K. National Com- 
mission for Unesco, was held in Bangor last year and was 
attended by thirty-nine delegates from thirteen European 
countries. The U.S.A., Canada and Australia also sent 
representatives. 

The main resolutions were as follows: That Unesco 
should be asked to recommend to the highest educational 
authorities in the countries represented at the seminar, 
urgent consideration of three propositions : 


(i) That in the rapidly changing world of today 
adult education in all its many forms is more than 
ever necessary to help men and women in making the 
adjustments which rapid change necessitates, and in 
developing their individual powers of understanding, 
judgment and enjoyment, and to provide society with 
well-informed and thoughtful leaders for all sectors of 
industrial, social and civic organisation. 

(ii) That enterprises of such profound social im- 
portance cannot be a matter of indifference to uni- 
versities in any country. 

(iii) That university institutions in all countries 
should be invited to consider what steps might be 
taken to assist constituted authorities, trade unions 
and independent bodies at appropriate points of the 
adult educational field in which these are concerned. 


It was also recommended that Unesco give early and 
urgent consideration to the special need at the present 
time for the undertaking of studies of : 


(i) The conditions of the effective co-operation 
between universities and voluntary bodies in the 
practice of adult education. 


(ii) The most suitable staffing arrangements for the 
development of university participation in adult 
education. 

(iii) The problems of providing suitable teaching 
materials and equipment for adult students, and the 
contribution which universities might make to their 
solution. 

For the furtherance of these studies the seminar 
suggested the establishment by Unesco of senior fellow- 
ships, to whose holders would be allocated adequate 
resources. 

It was also recommended that Unesco arrange for 
the publication of a further volume on the work in adult 
education at universities, with special reference to the 
countries represented at the seminar, and that the 

isation should take all possible steps to further the 
development by universities of adult education, and the 
promotion by them of research into its history, practice 
and social and administrative problems. 

It was also felt that Unesco should assist universities 
which are considering the initiation or expansion of 
activity in adult education by helping them to secure the 
services of visiting experts; facilitating visits of 
university teachers and administrators to examine adult 


educational work in progress at other universities; by 





arranging regional conferences of university teachers and 
administrators ; and by the publication of special studies 
and reports. 

After discussions about the part which universities 
might play in developing adult education differences 
were revealed in conception of the relationship of the 
universities with the community. In general, the 
universities of continental Europe could not, at present, 
accept the official responsibility for adult education in 
the form which it takes in English speaking universities 
because it would be beyond their resources in finance 
and personnel. But even so, universities could take a 
more active part in adult education by bringing together 
university teachers and administrators, by promoting 
international meetings and by promoting international 
contacts by visits, exchanges and personal visits of 
university staff. 
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College of Preceptors Certificate 


Examination 

A meeting of representatives of schools entering candi- 
dates for the College of Preceptors Certificate Examina- 
tion at the College last month was informed of an in- 
crease this year of 56 per cent. in the total number of 
candidates. There were altogether 3,046 candidates. 
There was nearly a threefold increase in secondary 
modern candidates only. The total number of subject 
entries was 21,328 compared with last year’s figure of 
14,489. There has been a significant increase in the 
number of schools entering candidates in the Midlands 
and the North of England and several schools in the West 
of England and Wales came in for the first time this 
year. 

The Secretary of the College emphasising that the 
College Council wanted to make this examination for 
fifteen-year-old children of real service to schools, ex- 
plained recent steps which had been taken with this in 
mind. Earlier this year an Advisory Board had been 
formed to enable the examiners to be kept more closely 
in touch with the needs of the schools. On this Board, 
which in view of present circumstances was regarded as 
an interim arrangement, were representatives of both 
secondary modern and inde t schools, and of 
technical colleges. Several meetings had been held and 
the Board was now in a position to advise Council on 
further developments. 

The College continued to adapt the examination 
in keeping with developments for the fourth year of 
seco education and to the “ basic’’ subjects has 
been further opportunities for ‘‘ bias *’ subjects 
by the addition of ts of Commerce and Short- 
hand and Typewriting. 


Mr. B. Hill has been appointed Deput 
Director of Ptbcation for Burnley. el 


Ruskin Oxford, announce a number of scholar- 
ships for wor! men and women between the ages of 
20 and 35, for the year beginning October, 1958. 


Sir David Anderson, Ph.D., F.R.8.E., Director, Royal 
College of Science and Technology, is to head a new 
standing committee in Scotland which will advise on 
the supply of training of teachers for further education. 
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THE National Association of Head Teachers 


Rural and has performed a valuable service at a most 
Urban opportune time in publishing in its official 
Schools = review, the results of its recent investiga- 


tion into the state of rural schools. The 
time is opportune because of the adverse effect which 
any block grant must have upon the efforts of local 
authorities to improve the conditions under which in 
many places rural education is still given. The Associa- 
tion’s investigation was confined to three different areas 
in England and Wales and was more detailed than would 
have been possible if it had been more general in its 
extent. The information thus collected did, in fact, 
relate to 134 schools. It presents a picture which cannot 
but distress all who care for the well-being of our country 
children. It is to be hoped that this report will receive 
further publicity, particularly outside purely educational 
circles. The sanitary conditions in the schools described 
are a disgrace to the people and government of this 
country. They were in many cases condemned in 
supposedly less enlightened and progressive times at 
least a generation ago. Buckets and earth closets 
survive in the revolting latrines of those schools. Even 
the minimum requirements of privacy and sheer decency 
are not alway: fulfilled. Lavatory facilities too are, in 
some conditions, non-existent, schools having to rely 
upon wells and springs, and this at a time when even 
remote farms are being supplied with service water and 


electricity. A supply of hot water is a rare luxury. 
Heating is often crude and inadequate. ‘ Repeated 
requests for improvement over the years” says the 


Head Teacher's Review, “ have gone unanswered in 
many cases, but there was some evidence that in 3 out 
of 20 schools there were improvements pending, whilst 
in a few others some had been carried out.” It is fair 
then to recognise that something is being attempted and 
something done, but how tardily and how inadequately ! 
Responsibility for the condition of maintained schools 
(regardless of whether they be by special agreement, 
aided, controlled or ‘‘ county ’’ schools), is shared be- 
tween managers (or governors), local education authori- 
ties and the Ministry of Education. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that no party is entirely blameless. 
It is the duty of managers and governors to review the 
condition of their school premises. If the schools are 
aided, the initiative in effecting improvements rests with 
them and so does half the financial responsibility. The 
local education authority is responsible for ensuring that 
the attention of managers and governors of aided schools 
is drawn to all such defects as are referred to above and 
for ensuring that their continued maintenance of aided 
schools is conditional upon the managers and governors 
meeting their statutory obligations. So far as controlled 
and council schools are concerned the local education 


authority is solely responsible and that responsibility 
must with it the need to exert all possib ure 
upon the Ministry where there is any refusal to the 


Authority to do its duty to those schools. The Minister’s 
responsibility is to ensure that every school conforms to 
the Building Standards which he himself has prescribed 
under powers conferred upon him by statute. The 
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N.A.H.T. comments too on the present slowing-down of 
the re-organisation of rural schools, so recently allowed 
as an exception to the Ministry's general ban on “ new 
schools for old.” 

It would be a mistake however, to assume that in the 
urban schools all is well. One may indeed be thankful 
that material conditions are and long have been far better 
than those prevailing in the older rural schools. The 
fact remains that the ban mentioned above still operates 
to prolong the use for school purposes of buildings which 
in many cases would have been replaced, but for the war. 
nearly twenty years ago. It is not on material grounds 
only that this continued prohibition is deplored. The 
Ministry of Education issued last month its List 69 for 
1956—Percentages of 13-year-olds receiving Secondary 
Education in different types of school according to their 
area of residence. The list showed that even in the 
County Boroughs of England 10.1 per cent of 13-year- 
old pupils were, in January, 1956, receiving their 
Secondary Education in “ all-age”’ primary schools. 


s * tal » 


SINCE our last issue the Government has 

The Local published and the House of Commons has 
Government given a formal first reading to its Local 
Bill Government Bill. This measure is con- 
cerned with the finance, structure and 

powers of local government units. The First Part of the 
Bill includes the provisions, rightly condemned in all 
educational circles, to substitute a block grant for a 
percentage grant. This new “ general grant ”’ is defined 
and explained. The Minister of Education is given 
power to withhold this grant if he is “ satisfied that a 
recipient authority has failed to achieve or maintain 
reasonable standards."" These standards are apparently 
to be determined not by the Minister’s Statutory Regula- 
tions but by comparison with other local education 
authorities—‘‘ regard being had to standards in other 
areas.'’ The new power (if indeed it is a new power) 
which it is thus proposed to confer upon the Minister is 
no guarantee against a progressive and widespread 
decline in the standards of our statutory Educational 
Service as a result of a “‘ general grant.” If such an all- 
round decline does happen as a consequence of new 
legislation, the Minister will have lower “ standards 
in other areas’ by which to judge a more than usually 
unsuccessful local education authority. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasised at the present time that the 
corner-stone of the Butler Act is its very first section. 
That does far more than confer powers upon the Minister 
of Education. It imposes upon him the duties of pro- 
moting the education of the people of England and 
Wales, of promoting the progressive development of 
institutions devoted to that purpose, and of securing the 
effective execution by local education authorities (under 
the Minister’s control and direction) of the national 
policy in providing a varied and comprehensive educa- 
tional service in each area. How the Minister can 
effectively promote progressive development under a 
““ general grant ” system remains to be seen. Section 2 
remains unaltered by the new Bill. The Minister's 
powers are clearly defined. Local Education Authorities 
were promised more power, under the style of ‘greater 
freedom.”’ Such greater freedom is not in fact desired. 
What is desired is that the Minister shall more effectively 
exercise his own powers as set forth above. The Bill 





consists of Four Parts (64 clauses ia all) and Eight 
Schedules (36 pages), but in all this mass of legislative 
verbiage one may search in vain for any new powers or 
liberties granted to local education authorities. 

It is encouraging to find, even at the eleventh hour, 
that there is now far less credulous complacency on the 
part of those who feel that they must support the Block 
Grant. The national and provincial press has shown 
itself to be increasingly critical of the proposals, which 
have in fact very few influential supporters. The 
President of the Association of Education Committees, 
in a letter to the Daily Telegraph, dealt faithfully and 
effectively with some very strange assertions by Mr. 
Ivor Gowan, Lecturer in Public Administration at 
Nottingham University. Mr. Edward’s letter was 
commented on in a leading article entitled: ‘‘ Education 
Alarms,” which endeavoured to answer the letter. The 
Editor’s statements, hcwever, could do little if anythinz 
to commend Government proposals to his readers. H: 
admitted that the Block Grant “ could injure some 
authorities who have led the country—if their rate- 
payers allow it,’’ but claimed that it would also ‘* ginger- 
up some authorities who have pulled the national averaze 
down.’’ Stranger still was his some “‘ inducements 
might be o fered to local authorities, ‘finan ial or other- 
wise, to keep up educational standards and improve 
them.’’ Such inducements at present exist in the per- 
centage grant and the checks which its operation involve, 
but the new Bill would remove all inducements, ‘‘ Sure- 
ly,” the Editor wrote, ‘‘ The President does not speak 
for all his members.’’ That is just what the Presid nt 
does, as the Vice-President pointed out. The Associa- 
tion is completely united and unanimous in its uncom- 
promising opposition to the proposed Block Grant. 


* * * * 


FouRTEEN years have now passed since 

Boarding the publication of the White Paper on 
Education Educational Reconstruction, which ex- 
plained the principles of the forthcoming 

Butler Bill and how in general they would be applied. 
The Education Act of the following year imposed upon 
the local education authority the duty of securing in its 
area sufficient schools, both primary and secondary. 
Schools must be “ sufficient ’ in number, character and 
equipment. The second category of sufficiency required 
local education authorities, for the first time in their 40 
years of existence, to “ have regard to the expediency 
of securing the provision of boarding accommodation, 
either in boarding schools or otherwise, for pupils for 
whom education as boarders is considered by their 
parents and by the authority to be desirable.” There is 
no operative section of the Act under which so little has 
been done. The attempt to use the old established 
boarding schools for pupils nominated by local education 
authorities has proved abortive except for asmall number 
of local authorities in relation to a very few of those schools. 
In effect the section is a dead letter. The 1953 Act has 
served to restrict the freedom of local authorities in 
aiding, in whole or in part, such individual pupils as 
obviously should be educated as boarders. Local 
education authorities generally, have done practically 
nothing to provide their own boarding schools. This is 
hardly surprising, for such provision on a large scale was 
not envisaged by the Act. Such council boarding schools 
as have been provided have fully justified themselves. 
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A MEMBER OF THE LARGEST DAIRY ORGANISATION 


WILTS UNITED DAIRIES 


KK A view of the Buckingham factory in its green and pleasant setting. 
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MILK PROCESSING THE MODERN WAY 


Sweetened Condensed Milk and Roller Dried Milk Powder are 
two of the products produced at the Wilts United Dairies 
Creamery at Buckingham. 


Capable of handling up to 30,000 gallons of milk daily, the 
plant at Buckingharn is almost fully automatic in operation. 


Immediately the fresh full cream milk is received from the 
farms it is cooled and stered in stainless steel tanks whilst 
the Laboratory carry out their quality controi tests 


From these tanks it is drawn off, pasteurised 
and either evaporated under vacuum to make 
Full Cream or Skimmed Sweetened Condensed 
Milk or it is fed to the giant rollers to produce 
Full Cream or Skimmed Milk Powder of 

the finest quality-—both for manufacturing 
purposes and, vitaminised, for baby feeding. 


WILTs have an unequalled knowledge of milk products 
in this country; any information vou may need on 
this subject is freely and gladly offered as 

part of their service 


This map shows the position of the Buckingham Plant and also the many other 
Wilts United Dairies Creameries and Factories all over the country 


FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 
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for all forms of milk 

PRODUCED AT BUCKINGHAM: 

Roller Dried Full Cream & Skimmed Milk Powder (also with added Vitamin D 

for baby feeding), Full Cream and Skimmed Sweetened Condensed Milk WILTS UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED 
PRODUCED AT THE OTHER WILTS FACTORIES: Trowbridge « Wiltshire 
Spray Full Cream Milk Powder - “Kreemix’ Complete Ice Cream Powder s : Trowbridge 361! 


Spray Skim Powder - Unsweetened Full Cream Evaporated Milk 
And, of course, Butter, Cheese, Cream and all other Dairy Products 


A view of the precondensed milk in the trough of a roller drier. 
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Sweetened Condensed Milk and Roller Dried Milk Powder are 
two of the products produced at the Wilts United Dairies 
Creamery at Buckingham. 


Capable of handling up to 30,000 gallons of milk daily, the 
plant at Buckingham is almost fully automatic in operation. 


Immediately the fresh full cream milk is received from the 
farms it is cooled and stored in stainless steel tanks whilst 
the Laboratory carry out their quality contro testis 


From these tanks it is drawn off, pasteurised 
and either evaporated under vacuum to make 
Full Cream or Skimmed Sweetened Condensed 
Milk or it is fed to the giant rollers to produce 
Full Cream or Skimmed Milk Powder of 

the finest quality —both for manufacturing 
purposes and, vitaminised, for baby feeding. 


WILTS have an unequalled knowledge of milk products 
in this country; any information vou may need on 
this subject is freely and gladly offered as 
part of their service 
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This map shows the position of the Buckingham Plant and also the many other 
Wilts United Dairies Creameries and Factories all over the country 


FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 


UNITED DAIRIES 
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for all forms of milk 

PRODUCED AT BUCKINGHAM: (WILTS } 

Roller Dried Full Cream & Skimmed Milk Powder (also with added Vitamin D 

for baby feeding), Full Cream and Skimmed Sweetened Condensed Milk WILTS UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED 


PRODUCED AT THE OTHER WILTS FACTORIES: Trowbridge « Wiltshire 


Spray Full Cream Milk Powder - “Kreemix” Complete Ice Cream Powder 
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It is sometimes urged that boarding education cannot 
be provided by local education authorities with the 
same ethos as is done in the old endowed schools. These 
are nearly all religious foundations and, while a day 
school may be properly undenominational a home (and 
that is what a boarding school must also be), should 
have some religious allegiance. That point is however 
met as far as possible by ensuring that boarders have 
every facility for the practice of, and instruction in, 
their own faith. The Act does in fact recognise the need 
for such arrangements. In Russia, on the other hand, 
a thousand new boarding schools have been established 
in the past eighteen months for over 300,000 boys and 
girls. This seems to have been done as an educational 
rather than as a political measure, and is a complete 
denial of the opinion held by many people that a day 
school is (or should be), as good as, if not better than, a 
boarding school for most children. The separation of its 
child from its family and its home is the justification for 
boarding education when family and home are thoroughly 
bad, but its condemnation when they are good. The 
Editor of The Times Educational Supplement, comment- 
ing on his special correspondent’s account of this new 
development, writes: “It is tempting, but probably 
unwise, to look for ulterior motives in the sudden 
foundation of all these (Russian boarding) schools.’’ It 
may well be that the separation of these and other 
children from their homes is regarded as ideologically 
desirable. A pupil in a Russian boarding school will 
never receive any religious instruction or take part in 
any religious observance. At home he might go to 
Church, for Christianity survives in Russia, but he would 
never do so at school. On the contrary, he would all the 
time and without even the possibility of any contrary 
influences, be carefully and efficiently educated in 
Atheism and Communism. 


* * * * 


Tue National Council for Technological 

Council for Awards, in its first report published this 
Techno- month states that the Government’s plan 
logical to produce the necessary supply of 
technologists through the technical colleges 

can only succeed if the colleges, industry 

and the Council are able to pool their experience and ideas 
and produce suitable courses in the various technologies. 
The report describes the work of the Council since it was 
set up at the end of 1955 under the chairmanship of 
Lord Hives, to create and administer for technical 
college students awards of high standard, equivalent, in 
fact, to university honours degrees. The first step was 
to issue 18,000 copies of a memorandum setting out the 
basic requirements of the courses which the Council 
would recognise. By the 3lst July of this year eighty- 
three courses out of 123 applications had been considered. 
Twenty-nine existing courses in nine colleges were 
recognised as leading to the new Diploma, twenty 
proposed new courses also satisfied the Council's require- 
ments, and thirty-four courses were rejected. Consider- 
ation of the remaining courses is proceeding with all 
possible speed. The Council are convinced that this 
response confirms the urgent need for a high award for 
technical college students. Although their insistence on 
high standards has meant the rejection of a considerable 
number of courses the Council hope that developments 
now taking place at the colleges will enable them to 








recognise many of them in the near future. ‘‘ No single 
college,’’ states the report, ‘‘ satisfies fully the Council’s 
requirements and in some cases good work is being done 
in singularly unsuitable accommodation. The most 
common ciencies are in accommodation for project 
work and private study, staff work rooms, laboratories 
for eto 15 staff, libraries, and amenities for social 
activities, but the substantial amount of new building 
either now in progress or planned to start in the immedi- 
ate future, gives firm promise that the majority of these 
deficiencies will have been met by the time that the 
renewal of the ition of courses is considered in 
five years’ time.”’ e Council are anxious to see that 
all courses leading to the Diploma not only reach the 
required standard in technology, but also cover liberal 
studies and informal activities. To provide for this a 
large amount of pioneer work has to be done and for the 
moment the Council have been satisfied to accept a 
statement of the intention of the college on the develop- 
ment of a liberal approach in the curriculum, rather 
than to insist on the submission of detailed syllabuses 
in all cases. They hope that when the recognition of 
courses is reviewed these studies will have become an 


integral part of the course. 


National Central Library 


The report of the National Central Library for 1957-58 
states that the drop in applications for loans noted in the 
previous year has continued. This reflects the efforts 
of the Regional Systems to become more self-supporting, 
at least as regards current British books. The tendency, 
therefore, is for requests to the Central Library to 
become more specialised and to consist more largely of 
American and foreign books, as well as periodicals both 
British and foreign, which are usually more difficult to 
trace than English books. In view of this, it is satis- 
factory that there has been no significant drop in the 
percentage of requests satisfied. Issues total over 
84,000 volumes, of which 12,677 went to adult education 
classes. The needs of adult education were carefully 
considered by a conference instituted by the Trustees in 
1954, and important recommendations were adopted 
calculated to produce closer and more fruitful contact 
between librarians and class teachers. One important 
recommendation di a fear which had arisen— 
the Adult Class Department of the National Central 
Library is to continue “‘ as it is an i nsable source 
of supply which should be adjusted and developed from 
time to time in accordance with the needs of public and 
extra-mural libraries.’’ 

There is continuous growth in borrowing (1,775 books) 
and lending (3,036 books) between British and foreign 
libraries, particularly in the traffic with East European 
countries, notably Czechoslovakia. An Inter-lending 
arrangement was at long last concluded with Russia, 
resulting in the loan of forty-one books to Russia and the 
borrowing of ninety-six. 

Staff shortages reduced the entries incorporated in the 
Union Ca the Library’s indispensable instru- 
ments for tracing books, but progress was made with the 
Outlier Union Catalogue, which contains material 

in special libraries, as well as with the catalogues of 
Russian books and German books and periodicals of the 


war period. 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


COUNTERVAILING ECONOMIES 


People who were engaged in the education service in 
the middle twenties will remember that the principle at 
that time governing State expenditure, particularly 
education expenditure, was that of the ‘‘ countervailing 
economy.’’ Then, as now, the education service was 
trying to expand in order to meet the needs of children 
born in “‘ bulge years,’’ only these were children born in 
1919, and not in 1946. Also, unhappily, the country was 
in the throes of an economic crisis. In passing one might 
ask: ‘‘ Since when has this country not been in an 
economic crisis ? "’ 

In practice the principle of the “‘ countervailing 
economy "’ meant that the then Board of Education 
never sanctioned any new proposal unless it could be 
shown that the cost of the proposal could be met by an 
economy. The country was trying to re-organise the 
schools on Hadow lines as well as cope with increased 
numbers of children. This should have involved the 
building of new senior schools. In many cases this was 
done, before and after the ‘‘ Geddes Axe "’ years, but far 
too often a makeshift solution was reached. This in- 
volved collecting the children of eleven years of age and 
upwards from a group of different schools and placing 
them into one of these schools, which was thenceforth 
designated as a Senior school. The school so designated 
frequently required alterations of some kind, most 
commonly the erection of practical rooms. Because of 
the regrouping it could often be shown that over the 
group as a whole fewer teachers would be required. If 
this were so, the proposal would be sanctioned by the 
Board of Education on the ground that the capital cost 
involved in new building was offset by the reduced 
expenditure on teachers’ salaries. But if this economy 
was not possible, the project was not sanctioned. 

Much ingenuity was exercised by local authority 
officials in these days to prove the countervailing 
economy, and it must be said that the Board of 
Education officials aided the keen authorities in this 
laudable task. 

Side by side with this national policy it was customary 
for many local authorities to apply a local policy. This 
policy involved the stablisation of the rates. Local 
expenditure each year was allowed to rise, but only in 
proportion to the rise in rateable value of the local 
authority. Thus, although a certain amount of addi- 
tional expenditure each year was permitted the amount 
depended on the increased value of the penny rate, and 
in general the rate was stabilised over a number of years. 

It is interesting to observe that to-day the Govern- 
ment seem to have rediscovered the doctrine of the 
countervailing economy. They have informed the Civil 
Service and some of the nationalised industries that 
wage increases will be permitted only if the total sum 
expended remains the same as before. This means the 
employment of fewer people and a reduction in facilities 
in order to economise over the service as a whole. If 
there was another increase in teachers salaries and this 
doctrine was applied to the education service certain 





consequences would immediately follow from it. In the 
first place there would be the curtailment of school build- 
ing. This would mean that rural reorganisation would 
be deferred still further, old schools would not be re- 
placed, and in all probability the needs of secondary 
schools in the bulge years 1960-61 would not be met. — 

Another consequence would be the employment of 
fewer teachers, which in turn would prevent the size of 
classes being reduced. It is ironical that the last two 
Ministers of Education, Sir David Eccles and Lord 
Hailsham, both stressed the importance of reducing the 
size of classes. Indeed, they even suggested that they 
were prepared to reprimand authorities who were 
alleged to be unwilling to reduce the size of classes. It 
would therefore be curious in the extreme if one conse- 
quence of Government policy would be to prevent the 
very reform which Ministers of Education expressed 
themselves as anxious to bring about. 

So much for national pol‘cy. What about local 
policy ? 


= * * e 


THE MORAL OF LIST 69 


If block grants are introduced it is obvious that in 
assessing their amounts the Treasury will assume a cer- 
tain amount of stabilisation in the rates. If this assump- 
tion is in fact made, local authorities will have no option 
but to carry it out. No local councillor is going to allow 
himself to be accused of raising the rates. Some measure 
of stabilisation might be possible in a service which is 
itself stable, but it is difficult to see how this can be 
achieved in an expanding service like the education 
service. 

In these matters one tries to be fair. Inflation is a 
dangerous disease and it must be cured. One can see 
that the Government’s measures are intended to bring 
about stabilisation. It might even be possible to argue 
that the Government are applying to non-industrial con- 
cerns the principle they have applied to industry ; 
namely that increased wages should depend on higher 
productivity—in this case increased productivity being 
equated with a rise in the value of a penny rate. 

Nevertheless one cannot help feeling that these 
measures are very rough and ready and that they have 
been badly presented. The British people are an adult 
people, and they should be treated as adults, not as 
children. The doctrine of the countervailing economy 
is workable only when countervailing economies can be 
found. But if they cannot be found. What then? 

In this connection List 69 recently published by the 
Ministry of Education is of some significance. This 
publication gives the percentage of thirteen year old 
children receiving secondary education in different types 
of schools according to their area of residence. Particu- 
lars are given for every local authority in England and 
Wales. So far as the avilability of grammar schools is 
concerned, the list shows astonishing variations. In two 
Welsh Counties over 60 per cent. of the thirteen-year-old 
age group are in grammar schools. In one English 
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County Borough the percentage is 11.4. The overall 
average in Wales is 31.2 and in England it is 19.6. 

Technical provision is generally poor. Some areas 
have no technical provision at all. In others it is scarcely 
worth mentioning. 

Even more disquietening, however, is the information 
which List 69 gives regarding children of thirteen years 
of age who are still in all-age schools. There are many 
Counties where more than 20 per cent. of the children 
are still being taught in unreorganised departments. This 
was well-known. What has not been well-known until 
the publication of List 69 is the large number of children 
in county boroughs who are still in unreorganised 
schools. One northern county borough has more than 
50 per cent. of the children in the thirteen-year-old age 
group in all-age schools ; several have more than 
20 per cent. Indeed the list shows that the number of 
areas where re-organisation has still to be accomplished 
exceeds those where re-organisation is complete. Thus 
the aim of the 1918 Education Act, let alone the aim of 
the 1944 Education Act, has not been realised. 

Any Government policy which overlooks this state of 
affairs cannot hope to succeed. 


A Classroom Project from Torquay 


A prize-winning classroom project on ‘‘ Canada’’ 
produced by the pupils of Audley Park County Secondary 
School, Torquay, is now being exhibited in the School 
Reception Centre in the Imperial Institute Exhibition 
Galleries, and will remain on view until the end of the 
Christmas holidays. 

This extraordinary comprehensive display, illustrating 
the history, development and present-day aspects of 
Canadian life and industry, was awarded the first prize 
(£20) in a competition organised earlier this year by 
the Over-Seas League (South-West Area). At the 
invitation of the Imperial Institute and by courtesy of 
the Over-Seas League and Mr. F. S. Rookes, Headmaster 
of the Audley Park School, the display has been brought 
to London so that it may be seen by a wider public, 
particularly by the many school parties coming to the 
exhibition galleries. 

The projects includes models, maps, both drawn and 
modelled in relief, graphs, charts, diagrams, illustrated 
note-books, murals and other paintings and drawings. 
It is the joint effort of forty-two boys in form I (age 
11-12 years) under the general direction of their Form 
Master, Mr. G. H. Wood. The preparation and construction 
of most of the exhibits has been a corporate undertaking, 
but each boy has also compiled, on his own, two books 
one dealing with Canadian history and one on a subject 
chosen by himself. A selection of these books is shown. 
All the work involved in carrying out this project has 
been done as an “‘ extra activity ’’ i.e. in addition to the 
normal school syllabus. The keenness and diligence of 
the boys is abundantly apparent, and the whole com- 
pleted project, as now exhibited, affords remarkable 
evidence of what can be achieved under thoughtful and 
enthusiastic leadership. 





A negative answer was given by the Minister of 
Education to Mr. M. Stewart who asked whether he 
would remove the financial restrictions on adult educa- 
tion imposed by his Department in March, 1957. 





Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd in Wigan 

Speaking at the Wigan and District Mining and 
Technical College, Wigan, early this month, Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd, Minister of Education said the history of British 
technical education over the past 100 years could be 
fairly described as one long battle against adverse 
circumstances. In their own way, the technical colleges 
had achieved remarkable results, first through night 
school and later through part-time day classes. It was 
a surprise to many to learn how many university degrees 
were won by people studying in the technical colleges. 
Indeed, one way or another, the colleges are producing 
at the present time some 70 per cent. of the total output 
of professional technologists in this country. 

This figure, said Mr. Lloyd “is all to the colleges’ 
credit. But it is not to the credit of this country as a 
whole that we have let our technical colleges carry so 
much responsibility for our future welfare without more 
of the support, both moral and material, which should 
go with it. If we stand back and take a good look at 
British technical education against an international 
background, we cannot fail to be impressed by its total 
inadequacy to equip the nation for its part in a fiercely 
competitive world. 

‘* For this is not just a matter of academic interest. 
Our very livelihood is at stake. The long lead granted 
to us by the industrial revolution has dwindled. To 
maintain our position we must continually be on the 
move. Our products are bound all the time to become 
more and more complex, to depend more and more on 
science and technology and less on the empirical skills 
in which we are still so rich as a nation. In sheer 
numbers of manpower, we obviously cannot rival our 
competitors in America and Russia. We can only 
survive economically if we consciously set out to bring 
out all the talent that is latent in our population, to 
diffuse skill and versatility to the greatest possible 
extent, and draw out all the reserves of scientific and 
technological ability. 

‘‘ In fertility of invention and discovery our country 
is second to none. Pure science now carries a prestige 
and a status which it never had, say fifty years ago. It is 
in the fields of development and production that we are 
in danger of lagging behind. The challenge which faces 
this country in the Twentieth Century has at its root a 
social attitude. We have to put ourselves in the right 
posture for technological advance. More of the best 
brains in the country must be attracted into the develop- 
ment of new techniques, new processes for the production 
of wealth. 

‘“* We have to bury the past, not praise it. We have 
to transform the face of technical education. Our 
objective must be as far beyond the present 
standard of achievement, as that standard is above and 
beyond the mechanics institutes from which it sprang. 
We have to match the needs of the nation with the 
organisation, the buildings and equipment, the staffs, 
and above all with the morale and sense of purpose and 
striving to carry forward our plans to fruition.”’ 





The Royal Society of Health announces that the 
Minister of Health, Mr. Derek Walker-Smith, Q.C., 
M.P., has accepted an invitation to be President of its 
annual Congress to be held at Eastbourne in April. 
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Local ceili Bill 
College of Preceptors Concern 


The following resolution passed at the Meeting of the 
Council of the College of Preceptors has been sent to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, and a 
copy to the Minister of Education : ‘‘ The Council of the 
College of Preceptors which does not normally concern 
itself with the financial basis of Education is now 
deeply disturbed at the implications of Part I of the 
Local Government Bill and fears that its enactment may 
profoundly affect the development of Education in this 
country. The Council considers that it is vital that 
nothing should be done to hinder the educational 
progress which has taken place since 1944 and that it 
should in fact be accelerated so that children will be 
it able to face the future which we are building for 
them.”’ 


British Could Report 


In the last five years the Council has assisted some 
7,000 visitors in the sciences, many of whom wished to 
survey instruments and equipment designed and built 
in Britain, says the British Council's report for 1956-57. 

One example of the beneficial results is that partly as 
the result of an Indonesian bursar’s visit a large re- 
habilitation centre was set up under his direction and 
has become famous throughout South-east Asia. The 
visit not only benefited that area but helped to spread 
knowledge of British equipment and methods. 
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In an article on cultural relations with Russia, Sir 
David Kelly, Chairman of the Council, points out that 
it is the view of the Soviet Relations Committee of the 
Council that, although semi-official organised exchanges 
have their uses, they are no substitute for normal free 
contacts and it has seized every opportunity of en- 
couraging the Russians to loosen restrictions on tourist 
traffic, broadcasting and other communications, and to 
develop exchanges of books, films, musical and dramatic 
performances on a normal commercial basis. 

During the year the Council started work in Libya and 
the Sudan, and expanded its activities in Poland. It 
ceased work in Egypt and Syria and reduced activities 
in Greece. In Cyprus, Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
continued to attend the same English classes. 

There is an impressive list of international prizes won 
by British artists since the war, nearly all awarded in 
recognition of works shown by the Council overseas. 





Technical Education in the East 


Mr. John Cyril Jones, Adviser on Technical Education 
at the Colonial Office, is making a lecture and advisory 
tour of the Middle East and India until the end of March, 
under British Council auspices. 

In Iran, Iraq, and Kuwait he will lecture and visit 
technical colleges and schools. He will spend two 
months in India to advise on the expansion of technical 
education, lecture on British technical education 
methods, visit technical institutions and schools, and 
attend Science Congresses in Madras. Mr. Jones will 
also make a brief visit to East Pakistan, and probably to 
Indonesia. 

On behalf of the Colonial Office he will then visit 
Hong Kong, Sarawak, North Borneo, Singapore and 
Malaya. 


Valuable Engineering Awards 


Details of the Whitworth Foundation Awards for 
engineers to be offered for competition in 1958, are 
announced by the Ministry of Education. 

The following awards will be offered : 

(a) Whitworth Fellowships, not exceeding three in 
number, normally tenable for two years; valued at 
£500 a year and may be supplemented by dependents’ 
allowances and allowances for travelling 

(b) Up to six prizes of {50 each to unsuccessful 
competitors whose work deserves recognition, to be 
spent on furthering the competitors’ engineering 
education. 

Candidates must be British and either (i) have an 
engineering qualification of university degree standard 
or (ii) have a Higher National Diploma or Higher 
National Certificate in Engineering with at least two 
distinctions. In exceptional circumstances a candidate 
may be in the final year of study leading to one of these 
qualifications. 

Each samen must also have had practical training 


in engineering to 104 weeks. 


Candidates will be required to write a thesis of 2,000— 
4,000 words on a subject approved by the Ministry and 
may be required to sit a short examination on the basic 
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Education in Spain 
By G. H. PHILiirs 


Spain is an up-and-coming country and in no field is 
this more apparent than in that of education. The 
educational facilities for the young Spaniard today are 
astonishingly improved from those of even a few years 
ago. To-day the Spanish boy or girl who has brains and 
ability has every chance of developing them. As it is 
always easier to study the particular rather than the 
general, let us consider one place specifically and see 
what educational faciltities are available for the children 
of that district. 

Marbella, for example, is a typical Spanish fishing 
township with a population of 1,200. Like all other 
children in Spain, those in Marbella must attend school 
for six years ; until they are fourteen. The schooling is 
free and there are several different state establishments 
in this town—more for boys than girls, because there are 
also some convents. 

At the end of these six years the children sit for an 
examination equivalent to our G.C.E. If then a boy or 
girl shows particular promise he or she will be sent to a 
secondary school in Malaga, 35 miles away ; to which 
local buses ply daily. 

Pupils remain at this school for a further two years, 
with the specific purpose of training for the entrance into 
the university at Granada. Students at the university 
must pay for their tutoring ; but sons and daughters of 
poorer families have no need to despair—there is a large 
number of special free places which are maintained by 
more wealthy citizens or which have been instituted by 
legacy. Orphans are particularly well looked after in 
this respect by the state. 

But supposing one of our fourteen year old boys in 
Marbella has no such specific academic leanings yet 
shows great technical ability. He too will be given his 
chance ; but he doesn’t have to travel for it—there is 
a state technical school in Marbella itself, which a boy 
may attend free of charge for two years. Once he is 
trained, however, he will probably have to work further 
afield; for, as has already been noted, Marbella’s 
principal industry is fishing. 

Because of this natural bias towards the sea, many 
parents in Marbella wish their children to learn at an 
early age the necessary crafts of boating and fishing ; 
and they are therefore not over-enthusiastic about the 
ordinary aspects of schooling. The authorities have 
however overcome this by the very practical method of 
providing a special nautical school for the area. Boys 
may transfer to this school at ten years old and remain 
until fifteen. Their education is paid for partly by grant 
from the Spanish Ministry of Education, partly by the 

rovince of Malaga (as boys from a wide area are eligible 
or places), and partly by the people of Marbella them- 
selves—who well realize the value of the school. 

It is situated right down by the sea: so that the 
practical study of boating and fishing can be carried out 
as it were in situ. Although this practical aspect looms 
large in the boys’ curriculum, and includes such hand- 
crafts as carpentry, it is still necessary for them to reach 
the general standard in all usual subjects. 

Besides passing the examinations for the routine 
subjects, these pupils must also sit for a special nautical 








test, which includes such studies as Wireless, Meteorology 
and Science. It is interesting to know that the two 
foreign languages thought to be most necessary for the 
future sailors are English and French. 

For the rest, the organization is much like that in any 
other school in Spain. The sixty-eight boys (who are 
taught by a mixed staff), attend from 9 a.m. until 2 p.m. 
and then again from 3-45 to 6-30 p.m.—thus missing 
the time of greatest heat in Spain. The holidays too, are 
planned with a view to the weather; three months 
during the summer, three weeks at Christmas and then 
Holy Week in the Spring. Some emphasis is laid on 
politics in the state schools of Spain but more on religion; 
the Priest visiting regularly to give instruction and to 
hear catechism. 

Although the nautical school in Marbella is a com- 
paratively recent building, with bright rooms overlooking 
the sea and furnished with modern plastic-topped desks, 
the boys are soon to leave it. For, not very far away, 
bigger and even better premises are being prepared, 
owing to the ever-increasing number of applicants for 
admission. 

But that doesn’t mean that the present school is to be 
abandoned. Far from it. As soon as these boys move 
out the girls will move in, for this is to be a Housecraft 
training centre ; the first in Marbella—the first in fact 
in Spain. Yes, Spain is developing fast and has big 
ideas for the future ; not only for her men but for her 
women as well. 


“7YTO” 10" MOTORISED 
PRECISION 
SAW BENCH 


f THE IDEAL’ MACHINE 
FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


TABLE SIZE 2l-in. by 18-in. 
SAW DIAM. : 10-in. 
WILL CUT UP TO 3-in. 


Powered by a | H.P. motor it will 
with ease and efficiency CROSS- 
CUT, RIP, MITRE, GROOVE, 
REBATE, BEVEL, TONGUE and 
GROOVE, TENON, etc. 

AND CUT A LARGE VARIETY 
OF MOULDINGS. 


Other special features include BALL 
BEARING SPINDLE, SPECIAL FINE 
FENCE ADJUSTMENT, PARALLEL RISE 
and FALL and CANTING, TABLE 


MODEL 
witout motor £25.0.0 


MOTORISED ON 

STAND AS SHOWN £49 . I 5 . 0 
3 PHASE 

FULL DETAILS POSY FREE 


PLEASE SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO THE MANUFACTURERS 


S.TYZACK & SON LTD. 


TEL.: SHOREDITCH 8301 (TEN LINES) 


341-345 OLD ST., LONDON, E.C.I 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


CARWAL LIMITED 

The Life of Pauwl.—Produced in the U.S.A. by The 
Christian Education Press. Here is a strip which really 
does justice to the life of the first Christian missionary. The 
excellent illustrations by George Malick would be hard to 
beat. Colour rendering is superb and a careful positioning 
of close-ups and distant scenes helps to secure added 
interest. The filmstrip is divided into seven sections, 
sufficient for many more than seven lessons ; Saul’s child- 
hood and youth, first years as a Christian, early Missionary 
activities, the Gospel spread to the Mediterranean, the 
first missionary letters, the fateful decision and Paul's 
continuing leadership. The notes have separate scripts for 
adults and children and are intended to be read. A Bible 
reference is given for each frame, so that the enthusiastic 
teacher has many opportunities of amplifying the script. 
A useful addition is a key to the pronunciation of the more 
difficult place and proper names. A strip which will surely 
fill all requirements. 71 frames including 3 maps. 

. * * + 


Palestine in Jesus’ Day.—Produced in the U.S.A. by 
The Christian Education Press. An excellent strip for 
background material, for much care and study have gone 
into the preparation to make the strip geographically and 
historically accurate. Harold Minton, too, has spared no 
pains to make the fine coloured illustrations interesting 
and attractive. The scenes depicted here will be especially 
helpful to Junior children in forming a conception of daily 
life in Jesus’ time. The strip includes fishing, farming, the 
shepherd, beggars and tax collectors, religious beliefs and 
practices of the Jews in the Synagogue, the home and in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. For those requiring it there are 
separate scripts for adults and children. 59 frames which 
will certainly provide much material for presentation and 
discussion. 

















. * . + 


The Psalms of David.Produced by the Religious 
Education Press Film Bureau. This cleverly conceived 
strip has been designed for use in Sunday Schools and for 
children mainly of Primary School age. For beauty of 
language alone the Psalms rightly appear in almost every 
Agreed Syllabus in spite of the fact that children find them 
not easy to understand. Dr. T. Harper Smith has given a 
simple record of David's life, particularly his early days 
as a shepherd, well illustrated in colour by H. W. Whanslaw 
in 16 frames. Exactly the same pictures are repeated to 
illustrate Psalm 23, the incidents in David's life being 
correlated with the verses of the text ; this is excellent for 
Psalm 23 has such a wide appeal to children by reason of 
the lovely hymns associated with it. It was found also 
that some of the illustrations provided a suitable back- 
ground to Psalms 121 and 150; accordingly the pictures 
selected are repeated for these also. Suggestions are also 
given for using the pictures to illustrate the Parable of the 
Good Shepherd, St. John, ch. x. 


. . * * 


COMMON GROUND LIMITED 

CGA 767—Star of Bethiehem.—Here is another Lotte 
Reiniger filmstrip with a difference—the fascinating 
silhouettes this time are graced with multi-coloured back- 
grounds. This will not render daylight projection possible 
as with the others, but it is worthy that the Christmas 
Story should have this enhanced attraction. The story by 
Joanna James is told in the simplest terms so that the strip 
will be suitable for the youngest children, and is, of course, 
designed to be read as the strip proceeds. Quite a lot of 


attention is given to the three Kings while Herod is rightly 





dismissed in a couple of frames. A strip which will find a 

place among the other good strips of the Nativity by 

illustrating the story from an entirely new angle. 26 frames 
- * * * 


CGA 755—The Cotswolds.—It is not long since we 
reviewed ‘‘ Chalklands’”’ in this lovely series, so that we 
are doubly pleased to visit the Cotswolds so soon. The 
emphasis here is of course on limestone and the strip opens 
with pictures of quarrying building stone. A natural 
sequence is its use in building, and there are some fine 
shots to illustrate this, including William Greville’s lovely 
house at Chipping Campden—the best of the 14th century 
small houses in the country. The importance of wool in 
the past ..nd the quality of the present day cloth is noted. 
Agriculture and brewing also have a place. There are fine 
views of Uley Bury and Stow-on-the-Wold ; of Naunton 
Village and the Windrush valley, and here is one portion of 
England where council houses are made to tone in with the 
general scheme by being faced with local stone. This 
lovely series will form an illustrated companion to the 
literary merit of Arthur Mee’s “ England.” 25 frames. 

* * * * 

CGA 727—The Living Plant.—This str:p by a headmaster 
of a Secondary Modern School is just the type required by 
the non-specialist teacher who finds Nature Study a difficult 
subject, and there are many such groping for guidance ; 
for Nature Study is not just recognising a plant or animal 
to give it a name, but to study it in its natural habitat and 
environment, and especially to note its influence and effect 
on other forms of life. K.C. Sparrow has provided much 
food for thought and suggested many subjects for discussion 
by taking the living plant as the central theme. Hence we 
find the importance of chlorophyll and photo synthesis, 
the role of fungi, the importance of green plants to the 
economy of the animal, food chains, the balance of nature, 
types of plants—herbs, shrubs, trees, parasites and sym- 
bionts. The balance of nature through the carbon dioxide 
cycle might have received more attention as this is frequently 
neglected. There are excellent photographs from well 
known sources and some fine structural diagrams for the 
more advanced students. 31 frames. 


CGA 721—Miners of the Americas.—Another in the 
Peoples of other Lands series intended for the Primary 
School. This strip deals with the Nickel mines of Canada. 
the Copper mines of U.S.A. and the Bauxite mines of 
British Guiana. Each section has a map showing the 
location followed by a close-up of a typical miner. The 
three types of mining are the more interesting by reason of 
the varied forms of operation. The photography is excel- 
lent ; only by seeing such pictures as these can children 
visualise the immensity of some of the workings; frames 
18 and 19 showing the open pit at Bisbee, Arizona and the 
Bingham open mine in Utah (the world’s largest) bring 
this point home admirably. The introductory notes on the 
three metals will be most helpful to the teacher as will the 
notes of the many interesting pictures. 42 frames. 


* ” * 7 


CGA 722—Fishermen of the Southern Oceans.—We have 
here really two strips for the price of one, for the first 
21 frames deal with whaling and the remaining 16 with 
fishing methods in the East Indies—as different as the 
portraits of the typical whaler and fisherman of the East 
Indies introducing each section. We see some excellent 
photographs of a whale-catcher at speed, view from the 
crow’s nest, the gunman scoring a direct hit and the catcher 
delivering to the factory ship. The processes of flensing 
and lemming receive attention and we proceed below deck 
to see the cookers. Large scale steam saws are seen cutting 
bones and meat for the meal plant. The section on East 
Indies fishing stresses the fishing by small communities 
whose market is generally a small area of the hinterland of 
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ORYING CABINETS 
GAS AND ELECTRIC 





SnoWhite Drying Cabinets 
are used in most modern 
schools for drying clothes 
and teaching domestic 
science. There are 5 Models 


to suit all requirements. 
Finished eau-de-nil, cream 
or white. 

Please write for full 


particulars to the Sole 
Manufacturers : 


J. GLOVER & SONS Lro. . 


101, GROTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.18 
Phone : Battersea 651! . 





TECHNICAL SALES 


32/32a, Lupus Street, London, S.W.i. ViCtoria 5153 








| Correct in size, weight & play in every way 








MOULDED . e§ MOULDED 
FOOTBALL Ag VOLLEY 
BALL 


Size 5S—I8 panel. 
Size 4—I12 panel. 
In Orange, Tan or 
White. Very durable 
and ideal for practice 
purposes. 


and patent double 








MANY SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 


MITR. 


BRANO 


= MOULDED 
They are robust, free-running, and J BALLS 
will not damage floors. Many 70-OAY 











other types of HOMA Castors 
are available for all school appli- MOULDED MOULDED 
cations —trucks, school stores, NET BALL BASKET 
canteen, etc. Please ask for catalogue. BALL 
Conforms in size, S less para 
i r weight and perform- lining ind omer 
c ano cas ors ance to official speci- cover and biadder 
fication. 5-ply re- deep cncisi 
inforced Conforms to 
HOMA ENGINEERING CO. (COSBY) LTD. waa specification. Tan or 


COSBY - LEICESTER 
Telephone: Narborough 2373 & 3318. 





From leading Sports Dealers 
Mfrs. Benjamin Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 
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the fishing village. There are first rate pictures of the cast 
net, cross net and long net; of a native sailing boat and 
motor fishing boat; cutting up fish and drying fish. A 
valuable contribution to the strip library of geography 


pictures. 
> * * * 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 

G13 C—Art through the Ages—-Strip 3—The High Re- 
naissance.-A re-issue of an earlier series with colour 
photographs by a new process which reproduces the 
colours of the originals more faithfully than previously. 
There has been some revision of pictures selected and the 
notes have been rewritten. The strips are ideal as an 
introduction to the study of the History of Art from 950 
A.D, to the present day, and provide excellent material for 
the analysis and technique of painting, composition, style 
and colour. 

The strip listed above has paintings representative of 
the Italian Schools—Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, Titain, Veronese, Tintoretto and others ; and of the 
Northern Schools—Durer, Holbein and Pieter Brueghel. 
The reproductions are certainly first rate and the notes by 
A. E. Halliwell full and informative. 30 frames. 

The series comprises the following strips: (1) Medieval 
Art, (2) Dawning Renaissance and Realism 14th and 15th C, 
(3) Renaissance Realism and Mannerism 16th C. (4) Baroque 
17th C., (5) Rococo 18th C., (6) Classicism, Romanticism 
and Realism 19th C., (7) Impressionism and Pointillism 
19th C., (8) Expressionism 19th and 20th C., (9) ‘‘ The Pure 
Paintings *” 19th and 20th C., (10) Cubism and Surrealism 
20th C, 

* * * - 

No. 5198—The Laws of Association Football——Strip 3.— 

Published in collaboration with the Football Association. 
This strip deals solely with Law 12 and its implications for 
both players and referee. The first part is concerned with 
deliberate fouls punishable by the award of a DriREcT 
free-kick. The second section deals with infringements 
punishable by an Inprrect free-kick. The filmstrip 
technique should certainly greatly assist the lecturer in 
convincing the students how laws may be infringed, actual 
scenes from match play being criticised. Tackles, sliding 
tackles, charges and dangerous play are among the headings 
covered. 33 frames. Two other strips in the series deal 
with The Field and Playing the Game. The strips are 
approved by the Referees’ Committee of the F.A. and 
prepared with the help of J. R. Witty. 


Schoolboy Gymnastics 

This film produced by School Films of Crowborough, 
Sussex, is one of a series on Schoolboy activities, and 
depicts a group of boys from the Uckfield County Secondary 
Boys’ School, Sussex, who are performing gymnastic exercises 
on free standing apparatus. A variety of exercises and their 
progressions are shown, and whilst the performance of the 
boys is not perfect, they reach a good standard of ability 
which it is within the capabilities of at least 50 per cent. of 
boys to emulate and attain. The exercises selected are of 
the type which demand a good degree of physical skill 
and also appeal to boys because they have an element of 
‘“ excitement "’ about them. 

As the scene of the exercises is in the school gymnasium 
the scope of the cameras is somewhat limited and con- 
centration is given to the finished exercise. It would have 
been helpful if the complete “ run-up” could have been 
shown, and it would also have been an advantage if the 
pictures were not quite so dark. 

Too much is included in the film for it to be used to teach 
the techniques of the various exercises, but it will prove a 
useful aid to stimulating interest in this branch of Physical 
Education. 

Direction and gymnastics training by Jack Gravestock, 
Dip. Phys. Ed. Full sound, 885 feet. A set of six film 
loops from the film are also available. 





School Meals and Milk 

Details of the number of day school children who had 
dinners and milk on a typical day in September last were 
given to the last meeting of the L.C.C. education com- 
mittee. Of the 365,996 children present on the selected 
day, 201,914 (55-23 per cent.) had dinner compared with 
227,417 (56-24 per cent.) out of 404,673 present on a 
typical day in September, 1956. In view of the large 
number of children who were absent through illness 
during September and October these two figures are 
not strictly comparable and a third set of figures is 
given which is an estimate based on the school rolls and 
allowing for the normal rate of absence ; if attendances 
had been normal it is estimated that 222,650 children 
out of 402,232 would have had dinner. 332,636 children 
in schools maintained by the Council and 23,124 children 
jn non-maintained schools took milk on the selected day. 


Mr. Isaac Wolfson is to give £125,000 to the Post- 
graduate Medical School, of Shepherd’s Bush, London, 
W. The money is to be used to erect a building which 
will contain lecture and common rooms. 


in the House of Commons Mr. R. H. M. Thompson, 
Parliamentray Secretary to the Ministry of Health, said 
that 15-5 per cent. of London school children aged five 
suffered from dental decay in 1955 compared with 28.1 
per cent. in 1947. 


According to an enquiry initiated by the Esperanto 
Research Centre in London more than fourteen thousand 
persons took part last year in international congresses 
and gatherings held in twenty-five countries, in which 
Esperanto was the only official language. 


Mr. Geoffrey Lioyd, Minister of Education, has 
appointed Councillor S. J. Skillen, J.P., a member of the 
Worksop Borough Council, as an additional member of 
the Committee on Public Libraries in England and Wales 
which is considering the structure of the public library 
service. 


Replying to Mr. E. Fletcher in the Commons who asked 
how many new technical colleges have been started 
since the publication of the White Paper on Technical 
Education in February, 1956, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd said : 
‘‘ Eighteen new colleges and seventy-nine major exten- 
sions of existing colleges."’ 


The Society for Education through Art is holding an 
open meeting on January 3, from 2 till 5 p.m. in the 
Eugenics Room of University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. Mr. A. A. Evans, Principal of the 
College of St. Mark and St. John, will speak on “‘ Art as 
a Main Subject in the Training College Curriculum.”’ 


The British Council has sent out an exhibition of 400 
books on child welfare to Singapore for showing in 
January, 1958. Books to be displayed deal with 
education—with special sections on sport and handi- 
capped children—medical subjects, including hygiene, 
children’s diseases and welfare, and social topics such as 
delinquency, psychology, sociology and youth clubs. 
After being shown in Singapore, the exhibition will 
move on to Malaya and be seen in Kuala Lumpur early 
in February. 
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THE 
ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1906 to bring together all who are interested in English language 
and literature and all who are concerned with the teaching of English, and to 
uphold the standards of English writing and speech 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, entitling members to all meetings of the 
Association, lectures, conferences, etc., to magazine English 
(published thrice yearly) and Presidential Address, News- 
Letters and Conference reports, £1 1s. per annum (or with 
a and Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies 
£2 2s.). 


LITERARY ADVICE PANEL : For details apply to the 
Secretary. 

CONTENTS of the 1957 autumn number of English (price to 
non-members, 5s.) include : 


Articles -: THE POETRY OF EDMUND BLUNDEN, Margaret Will) 
THE STATE OF SPOKEN ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS, Basil 
Harve) 


A NOTE ON DISMISSIVE IRONY, A. F. Dyson 
DYCHE AND PARDON’'S DICTIONARY A Study in 
Personal Bias, Suste L. Tucker 


Poems by Muricl Grainger, Geoffrey Johnson, John Smith, Randolph 
Stow, and others. 


Reviews of Books, Theatre Notes, Recent Reading 


The Secretary : 
THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W.7 





THE 


Martin Classic 
Organs 


These new two-manual organs are of 
particular interest to schools. They 
contain three or four times as many 
sound sources as any other electronic 
instrument and can lead the singing of 
a large congregation without over- 
amplification. The Consoles are, more- 
over, orthodox and suitable for teaching 


3 rank organ from £1,650 
4 rank organ from £1,950 


Contracts completed for Rydal and 
Whitgift Schools 


Please write for details to : 


THE MILLER ORGAN CO., LTD., 
Salhouse Road, NORWICH 
TELEPHONE : NORWICH 47302 














BOOKS HAVE A 


‘LASTING’ 


appeal when fitted with our attractive 


PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 


Please send for list of sizes and prices 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 
666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, SOUTHPORT 











for the best in 
ELECTRIC POTTERY KILNS 
the name’s the same—everywhere 


CATTERSON-SMITH 
Leading makers for over 35 years 


R. M. CATTERSON-SMITH Ltd., EXHIBITION GROUNDS, WEMBLEY 














value of school records. 





What Better Memento can there be 
than the School Photograph ? 


Traditional part of school life for generations, the photograph is eagerly welcomed by 
the pupils. It fosters their self-respect, their pride in and affection for their school and 
teachers, and is a treasured possession of the parents. It adds immeasurably to the 


H. TEMPEST LTD., School Photographers 
MUNDELLA WORKS, NOTTINGHAM tel. : 89673 (lines) 
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BOOK NOTES 














The Poet’s Tale. An Anthology of Narrative Poetry. 
Edited by A. A. Evans, M.A. (University of London Press 
5s. 6d. net.) 

The usual run of school anthologies of narrative verse is 
designed to win over the young to the reading of poetry. 
It is hoped that the youthful barbarian will explain with 
surprise ‘ I quite enjoyed that !| ”’ and then be prepared to 
go on climbing the Hill of Parnassus a little less unwillingly. 
This collection has a rather more mature content and 
purpose. The aim of the London English Literature series, 
of which this is one of the latest titles, is to place before 
boys and girls at the Ordinary Level of the General Certifi- 
cate the work of representative writers in a form likely to 
add to the reader’s “ pleasureable understanding and 
appreciation of this or that writer’s contribution to the 
great heritage of our literature. The introduction and notes 
in this volume are well designed to achieve this objective 
and the selection itself is admirably representative, ranging 
as it does from the artless minstrel- and street-ballad 
to the work of Eliot, Pound, Day Lewis and Auden. 
Humour is not forgotten (Robert Graves’ ‘“‘ Welsh Incident” 
will be particularly welcome—particularly if the school 
can find a Welshman to bring it to life), and there are some 
self-contained extracts from the longer poems of Milton, 
Pope, Wordsworth and Keats. As we have noted in 
reviews of previous volumes in this series, the clear text 
and tasteful format make the book a pleasure to handle.—C_ 


* * * * 


Basic Basketball, by Kenneth Clarke. 
London Press, 6s. 6d. net.) 
Basketball was first developed in America, the invention 

of a physical training instructor at the Y.M.C.A. school at 

Springfield, Massachusetts. It was carried to this and 

many other countries by the Y.M.C.A. organisation and by 

American forces serving overseas. It has the advantage of 

being a game demanding speed, agility, and skill which can 

be played either indoors or outdoors wherever there is a court 
of about 80-ft. by 40-ft. The equipment is portable and easy 
to set up. Any P.E. specialist, club leader or youth organiser 
will find in Mr. Clarke’s handbook all he needs to know 
about equipment, rules and methods of play. There are 
plans and diagrams to illustrate the text and a specimen 
score-sheet and glossary of terms have been added at the 
end. A thoroughly competent and authoritative treat- 
ment of the game.—C. 

* ” * * 


The Poetry Society's Verse 

(The, Poetry Society, 7s. 6d. net. 

children, 4s. 6d. net.) 

This is a delightful anthology, as an anthology—quite 
apart from its value as a collection of poems suitable for 
verse speaking. Old and new, serious and gay, thoughtful 
and lyrical, a discerning taste has gone into the nice 
selection of a very representative collection. As always one 
looks in vain for this or that favourite whose place seems 
to have been usurped by ing less deserving, but here 
one usually has to admit that the second consideration— 
suitability for verse speaking—has been better achieved by 
what is included than would have been the case with what 
is omitted. The format has been designed to make the 
book handy for everyday use. Its low price, particularly 
the subsidised price for children and students, brings it 
within the range of school requisitions and anyone looking 
for a good general anthology for the upper forms of a 
secondary school should give it their attention. Those 


(University of 


Anthology, 1957. 
Price to students and 





taking the Poetry Society’s own examination will, of 
course, find a collection containing all the society’s set 
pieces most convenient.—C. 


* al * * 


Rhyme and Reason, An Anthology of Poetry, selected and 
edited by Eric Robinson (Univ. of Lond. Press, 2s.) 
The poems in this anthology form an excellent intro- 

duction to Twentieth Century verse. Carefully chosen, a 

wide variety of poetry at different levels of appeal is 

represented, while the approach is critical without being 
laboured. The poems vary in length and style, and range 
from the serious, the contemplative and the reflective to 
the descriptive, the racy and the amusing. Included are 
poems by acknowledged masters such as G. K. Chesterton 
D. H. Lawrence, Walt Whitman, T. S. Eliot and Roy 
Campbell.—C. 


Instructions to Young Naturalists—i.—British Reptiles, 
Amphibians and Pond Dwellers, by Maxwell Knight. 
Museum Press, 10s. 6d.) 

In order to produce a successful book on Nature subjects 
the author must be an enthusiast, a keen observer, a 
specialist and a practical worker in the field and at home ; 
Maxwell Knight is all of these ; that accounts for the success 
of his book and his popularity as a broadcaster. 

Written in a chatty free and easy style which makes the 
reader feel the author is at his side, in simple non-technical 
language just right to encourage the young student to read 
on and on; not overcrowded with facts but with ample 
stress on the essentials. The beginner will find here all he 
wants to know; the general reader will find much to add 
to his store of knowledge and the teacher may turn to it 
for reference with complete confidence that his needs will 
be met. 

The author’s keen interest in his subject is evidenced by 
his being the founder of the British Herpetological Society. 
It is not surprising then that the major portion of the book 
is rightly devoted to reptiles and amphibians. But the 
enquiring student is bound to come across other interesting 
creatures when prodding the pond, and chapters X-XIV 
deal with pond creatures from the microscopic amoeba to 
the cumbersome crayfish. 

The nine excellent half-tone plates give photographs of 
all our reptiles and amphibians and include the well-known 
caddis flies and water beetles and water boatmen. The 
ideal book for a school class-library, and as this is Part I 
we look forward to future issues in the series.—H. 


- - = . 


instructions to Young Geologists, by D. H. Dalby. (Museum 

Press, 10s. 6d.) 

Plate la shows the author at the age of nine digging out 
fossils from rocks on the Yorkshire coast. That is the age 
to become enthusiastic, for such enthusiasm engendered at 
so early an age generally develops into an enthusiasm for life. 
Such is the case with the author and reviewer alike. It is 
amazing how much success greets the young and active 
student and many an old hand has had cause to envy the 
youngsters first discoveries. 

This book then, is sure of a warm welcome in the school 
class-library, for geology is rarely taught in schools, though 
when lessons bearing on the subject are taken the teacher 
is soon aware of the keen interest with which the subject 
is accepted. Quite a large amount of information is 

in the compass of 144 pages including the origin 
and structure of the earth, erosion, sedimentation and 
consolidation, geological periods; rocks, soils and fossils ; 
land uplift and glaciation; the ice age and pre and post 
ice ages. 

In the chapter on soil we are pleased to find the author 
stresses the importance of plant life as geological indicators, 
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another instance of one science being closely linked with 

another. The geologist with a wife who is a keen botanist 

has double compensation for his efforts. 

An excellent feature is a very full twelve page glossary. 
Nine pages of half-tone plates and numerous line drawings 
and maps in the test greatly assist in the comprehension of 
the subject. 

A fine book which will be frequently taken from the shelf, 
not only for reference but for interesting and enjoyable 
reading. —H. 

* > * * 

Swimming and Swimming Strokes, by Max Manders, in 
collaboration with the Amateur Swimming Association. 
(Educ. Productions Ltd., 15s.) 

As a result of the A.S.A. deliberations after the 1956 
Olympic Games, ‘‘ Swimming and Swimming Strokes ”’ has 
been completely revised and much of it re-written, and the 
opportunity has been taken to include over 240 fresh 
illustrations. These take the form of drawings from new 
films of the Front Crawl, Butterfly and Breast Strokes. 
The illustrations are unique and will prove of great value to 
the serious student of swimming. 


Squash Rackets, by S. T. Jagger, in collaboration with the 
Squash Rackets Association of Great Britain. (Educ. 
Publications Ltd., 4s.) 

Much of the material in this book has never previously 
appeared in print. It reveals for the first time the com- 
pletely new techniques developed and proved by Sam 
Jagger, the author, in his years of outstanding successful 
coaching at Lancing College. For this reason, this booklet 
will prove invaluable both to the beginner and to the more 
advanced squash player. In the first chapter the grip and 
basic swing are explained and shown, together with the 
three main positions of striking the ball. Further chapters 
describe points to watch with service, return of service, 
cut slice, drop shot, angle shot, and when volleying and 
lobbing. Diagrams and drawings illustrate fully the points 
made in the text. Advance tactics are discussed and advice 
is given on court behaviour. 

* * * . 


Forestry, “ Choice of Careers ” booklet, No. 81. 
Is. 9d. 

The Feecstry Commission employs more than 12,000 
workers and several thousand more work for landowners or 
timber merchants.”’ Giving this information, this booklet 
says that at the end of the first world war very little well- 
wooded land was left, but through the efforts of private 
owners, local authorities and the Forestry Commission 
there are now over three million acres of forest. The 
booklet describes the day-to-day work of men in the 
different grades of the forestry service from the “ forest 
worker,”” who is the craftsman or team worker, to the 


(H.M.S.O. 








Forest Officer who is responsible for a region or district. 

The section on training includes the apprenticeship 
scheme which gives a two-year training to boys of 15-17 
years and the Forester Training Schools which prepare 


| men between nineteen and twenty-five years for supervisory 





posts as foresters. The booklet speaks of the variety of 
jobs in forestry and deals separately with the higher grade 
posts, particularly that of Forest Officer with the Forestry 
Commission, whose entry requirement is normally a degree 
in forestry. Mention is also made of posts outside the 
Commission at home and opportunities abroad, mostly in 
the Forestry Branch of H.M. Oversea Civil Service. 
* - * - 

Training of Primary Teacher Training Staffs. (International 

Bureau of Education, 12s.) 

After two volumes on the training of primary teachers and 
that of secondary teachers, the International Bureau of 
Education now completes its research in this field by an 
inquiry into the training of teacher training staffs, in which 
the Ministries of Public Education in sixty-six countries 
have collaborated. This study shows that in about half 
these countries there exist specialist establishments of the 
Higher Training College type, where frequently secondary 
teachers are trained as well as the “teachers of the 
teachers’ for primary education. In the other half of 
these countries, staffs of training colleges are trained at the 
university (sometimes in a faculty of education), while the 
case of countries where the two systems are in force at the 
same time is quite common, 

In this survey, the very complete table of the subjects 
studied by staff in training in the sixty-six countries is 
worthy of mention. The subjects in the curricula are 
grouped under three headings: general education subjects, 
educational sciences, non-academic subjects. Other interest- 
ing chapters are: kinds of establishment providing staff 
training; their specifically professional training; the 
training of instructors in non-academic subjects and of the 
teachers in demonstration schools ; the further training of 
inservice staff ; methods of appointment, etc. 

7. - - * 
Expansion of School Buildings. 

Education, 12s.) 

The acute shortage of school buildings is a world-wide 
problem affecting the more advanced countries just as 
much as the less fortunate. Considering the universal 
nature of this shortage, the Unesco-IBE Joint Committee 
decided to commission the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion to undertake an international inquiry covering fifty- 
seven countries. As a result of this inquiry, it can be 
seen that in most cases the sums allocated to school building 
vary between 15 and 30 per cent. of the total education 
budget. In three quarters of the countries of the world 
the annual rate of increase in the number of buildings for 
primary and secondary schools lies between 4 and 10 per 


(International Bureau of 
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cent., generally about 5 per cent. About 70 of every 100 
newly built classrooms are intended for primary teaching. 
In the more highly developed countries one new classroom 
is built yearly for every 700 or 1,000 children of school age, 
while in the least well equipped countries the proportion is 
one new classroom for every 100,000 children. Building 
plans drawn up for the future (generally on a five year plan 
basis) in twenty-four countries cover a quarter of the 
world’s population and should supply school accommodation 
for 40 million pupils. 

Besides such statistical facts, the reader will find in this 
volume of comparative education, detailed information on 
the distribution of legislative, administrative and financial 
responsibility in the field of school building, on the contri- 
butions of local communities and private initiative, on the 
survey of needs and the steps taken to combat the shortage, 
on proposed building programmes (administrative, financial, 


technical, architectural and educational aspects), on 
emergency measures, and lastly, on international aid, 
received, hoped for and likely to be received. 

* 7 2 * 


The Adventures of Jock and Jonathan, by C. W. Hill, with 
illustrations by Phyllis Denton. (Fredk. Warne and Co. 
7s. 6d.) 

This is a new collection of twelve short stories about a 
little boy and his Scottie dog. The stories are short and 
simple and each page commences with a new sentence or 
paragraph to enable the young reader to follow the stories 
more carefully. Illustrated with two-colour line illus- 
trations throughout. For 5-7 year olds. 

* * . - 


Agreed Syllabuses and their Revision. (Religious Educ. Press 

Is. 9d.) 

The price of effectiveness in the realm of Religious 
Education is constant revision of the Agreed Syllabus and 
the methods of putting the lesson over in class. A 
representative group of teachers was brought together 
recently by the Institute of Christian Education under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, to consider the revision 
of the Agreed Syllabuses now in use. Some of those, of 
course, were drawn up many years ago, and all of them are 
growing out of date year by year. As the outcome of this 
Committee’s work, the Institute of Christian Education has 
prepared this very informative and thought-provoking 


booklet. Commended by the Minister of Education in a 
Foreword, the booklet covers far more than the title 
indicates. In twenty sections it includes such questions as : 


Criticisms of Existing Syllabuses; Provisions in the Act 
and its Fifth Schedule for R.I.; Relation of the Syllabus 
to the Bible and to schemes of work; and the relation of 
Teaching and Worship. 


* * a - 


Teaching the Bible To-day, by the Rev. Trevor Hughes, 

M.A. (Religious Educ. Press, Is. 6d.) 

Never before has such attention been given to the 
subject of teaching the Bible in schools as now, since 
(strangely enough) the only subject mentioned in the 
Education Act of 1944 that must be taught is—the Bible. 
Teachers will therefore welcome this very forthright and 
practical booklet on the subject by the Principal of West- 
minster Training College prepared by the Institute of 
Christian Education. With commendable brevity, the 
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author explores such questions as ‘‘ How should we teach 
the Bible’’ and then deals with its background and its 
relevance to life, finally relating the whole subject to the 
needs of the pupils themselves. This treatise will be of 
very great value in adding to the teacher’s know-how. It is 
also admirably suited for group discussion among teachers 
in both Day and Sunday School. 

* . * * 
The Eyes of the Blind, by Jill Harris and Ion Grundy. 
The Shepherds’ Message, by Nancy Martin. 
A Thousand Years in Bethlehem, by Evelyn A. Downes. 

(Religious Educ. Press, 6d. each.) 

At this time of the year teachers are on the look-out for 
effective topical plays and here are three to meet their 
requirements. The first named is a new Nativity play in 
three scenes for thirty or more characters. The other two 
are new editions of already popular plays, The Shepherds’ 
Message, which has been completely re-written, being an 
attractive play for twenty-two young people, a primary 
class and a choir, and the last named, in three acts, deals 
with Ruth, David and the Baby Jesus. 


* = * * 


Physical Education in Secondary Schools. (Scottish Educa- 
tion Dept., Is. 3d.) 

This pamphlet on Physical Education has been added to 
the series of memoranda on subjects of the Secondary 
curriculum issued by the Scottish Education Department, 
and supersedes memorandum No. 47 of 1950. 

~ * * > 


Composition in the Primary Schools (1s. 3d.). 

Teaching of Science (1s.); Teaching of Technical Subjects 
(9d.) ; Teaching of Rural Subjects (6d.) ; and Teaching 
of Nautical Subjects (6d.) in the Secondary Schools. 
(Scottish Education Dept.). 

These five surveys were originally published as part of 
the Secretary of State’s Report ‘‘ Education in Scotland 
in 1956’ and have been reprinted in pamphlet form as a 
result of the interest they have aroused among educationists. 
Some 8,000 have already been ordered by education authori- 
ties. They are obtainable from H.M.S.O., Edinburgh. 


New History Films for 1958 

Scheduled for release by the G.B. Film Library early in 
1958, are three new History films, produced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films in Great Britian. 

Available for hire and outright purchase, the titles are : 
“ Sir Francis Drake,” B/W. 3 reels, “ Roger Williams,” 
B/W. 3 reels, and “‘ The Renaissance,”’ Col. 2} reels. 

“ Sir Francis Drake "’ dramatises the achievements of the 
sailor who won England the right of way into America. 

The film opens in the year 1577 with Francis Drake 
suggesting a bold plan to Queen Elizabeth I. to sail an 
English fleet into the Pacific Ocean (then known as the 
‘“‘ Spanish Sea ’’) by way of Magellan’s Straits. 

“ Roger Williams " is the story of the man who founded 
Rhode Island, the first truly democratic colony in America. 

“ The Renaissance ” opens in a medieval Italian village 
and traces some of the causes of the Renaissance in 14th 
Century Italy. 





Almost 6,000 copies of a revised edition of the Careers 
Guide published for the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service in June last, have been sold. In order to meet the 
demand, another revised edition of the Guide has been 
published which incorporates a new section on the work of 
Factory Inspectors. The revised Guide which is now issued 
by the Central Youth Employment Executive, is obtainable 
from H.M. Stationery Office, or through any bookseller. 
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BRITEX Projection Microscope 


Iilustrated is one of the purposes to 
which this visual aid can be successfully 
applied and which clearly demonstrates the 
instrument’s versatility and usefulness in 
education, research and industry. 


Projection in daylight. 

Projection on to a screen. 

Drawing of specimens. 

Examination of specimens in liquid. 

Use as an ordinary microscope. 
SCIENTIFIC 

BRITEX ( sestauscenrs ) LTD 

523-4, BANK CHAMBERS, 329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.!. 

Telephone : HOLborn 41 18 (3 lines) 


FIVE MAIN 
USES : 


Fuller details gladly 
sent on request. 








Supplied to Education Authorities, 
Touring Companies and Amoteur 
Societies throughout the country. 
Floats . Battens 


Dimmer Boards 
U.V. Lighting 


stage lighting apparatus 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
Head Office : Gorst Road, London, N.W.10. 


Spots Floods 
Switchboards 
Cinabex Colour Media 






20 page Brochure 
sent on request 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS suitable for Cigarette Boxes, 
Jewel Boxes, Jugs, Soft Toys, etc., also kits of parts for Boxes. 
Write for price and tune lists : MULCO Ltd., 87, Cambridge Road. 
London, N.W.6. 


TOYS, LUCKY DIPS, CARNIVAL NOVELTIES for your 
Dance or Party. Wholesale list from Fanfare Productions (c) 135, 
Canterbury Road, London, N.W.6. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes; Uncut 
moquette !0s. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 
webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, ty cushion units, 
tension springs, etc. Send for complete free list, W. Benfield, Ltd., 











FILM STRIPS.—Over 3,000 Titles for sale or return. Subjects 
from over 20 producers from one source. Catalogue and supplement 
free. See below. 


VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT.—Film strips, silent and sound 
projectors, tape recorders, screens, rewinders, etc. All available 
from stock. Sale or return and demonstration service. Let us 
know your requirements and we shall be pleased to quote. See below. 











FILM LIBRARIES.—/6 m.m. Sound and Silent libraries. Nearly 
1,000 titles, Entertainment, education and language. Catalogue 
free (state sound or silent). John King (Films) Ltd., East Street, 
Brighton, and London, W.1. 





“DRAMA,” NELLIE SMITH’S top quay Theatrical Costumes 
for economical School Productions. Enquiries welcomed. 190, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham 64452. 





MABEL EYLES AND PARTNERS (Duplicating, Translating, 
Typing, Printing). Verbatim shorthand writers. Conference 
reporters. “Round the clock’’ duplicating. Employment agency 
licensed annually by the L.C.C. 395 Hornsey Road, N.I9 (ARC 
1765/MOU. 1701). 


L.C.C. FURZEDOWN COLLEGE, WELHAM ROAD, 
S.W. 17. Golden Jubilee Celebrations, July 3rd, 4th, Sth, 1958. 
Former staff and students who write to the Principal giving years 
and maiden name will receive programme. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. George’s Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. VIC 8870. 
3 mins. Victoria, B.O.A.C., and Coach Station. . and C., E. fires, A.T.M. Radio, 
B. and B. és. Props. : Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 














ns dog DEVON,—Parkham Wood Hotel, Brixham. Th's fine hotel over- 

ng Torbay, situated for a perfect holiday in inexpensive comfort, includ- 
~ a+ Games, Cocktail Bar, Television Theatre and one of the loveliest 
in fact everything 


and probably the only Sunken Ballroom in the Country. 
Write for Brochure 


for a happy holiday. Tariff 7-12 guineas per week. 
and Christmas Programme. Phone : Brixham 2375. 








~ ey BLANKENBERGE,—Hotel Belgica Kerkstr. 97, 50 bedrooms 
Cc. Bathrooms. Lounge-bar. Every comfort. Sicuated at 200 
Special rates for school parties and ar ts for 


ate = seafront. 
WRITE. fo DETAILS. 


coach excursions possible. 


We speak English. 





CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. 
43-47, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.!7 

Telephone: LARKSWOOD 1061-2 





FREE for information on 
FASHIONS, ladies’ and children’s, 
DRESS STANDS, TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
Post coupon to-day! 








RK. D. FRANKS LTD., Market Place, 
Oxford Circus, London, w.t. 

















S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 


341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 830! (Ten Lines) 


We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Lists Free to institstes end Menuel instructors. 
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-4n Important name Jo Yomember 


The name HELIX is your guarantee of quality and the hallmark of the 
genuine article—over 60 years’ experience lies behind the manufacture 
of HELIX products—insist on the genuine article, always ask for 
HELIX quality. 


THE HELIX COMPASS. A completely reliable and strong instrument, 
well finished in solid brass. An essential aid to neat and accurate work. 
Look for the name HELIX on the ring. 


THE HELIX RULES. There is a HELIX rule to meet the teaching 
needs of every grade ofscholar. Straight, accurate and clearly marked. 


SCHOOLROOM APPARATUS. 
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THE HELIX (UNIVERSAL) CO. LTD., LYE, STOURBRIDGE. Telephone: LYE 2552 The new home of HELIX 
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Petated fa the Foqgetator, The Sihasl Covenant Peblieting Cn.. } 


td., by Tux Breutwonam Paiwrers, Lrp., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham 5, and 
Published at House, 24, Black Friars Lane, E.C.4. 





